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Asbury Park: 


Building a new spirit Z 


By Gilda Rogers 
Staf Writer 

ASBURY PARK -Dilapidated 
structures and a barren boardwalk 
welcome visitors to the beach front 
d what was once the gem of the 

shore — Asbury Park. On the west- 
side of town, the numerous board- 
ed up homes seem to say, “we're 
going out of business over here.” 
Indeed, these are disparaging 
images that have stolen the luster 
from Asbury Park. 

After seventeen years of stead- 
fast decline, the leadership in 
Asbury Park has gotten rid of the 
old — pointing of the finger fe 
placing the blame on 
responding to the needs of the ney 
with a new attitude, according to 
Mayor Kenneth “Butch” Saunders. 

“We need to get back to the 
family type atmosphere that we 
once had,” said Saunders, who is a 
lifelong resident of Asbury Park. 


Heritage 


By Paul Nelson 


NEWARK —They came 
proudly strutting down Broad 
Street, faces beaming with an 
immense sense of purpose and 
pride during the African-Ame 
can Heritage Parade in down- 
town Newark on Sunday, May 30. 

It was attitude with a capital 
‘A’ and the sometimes oppressive 
heat which shot into the mid 80's 
only served to brighten the faces 
of parade goers and participants. 
“It’s a glorious day and I 
wouldn't have missed this grand 


celebration for anything in~ the~ 


world,” said Orange resident 
Dune Kingston who came with 
his fiancé and their 2-year-old 
son. He said he wanted his fami- 
ly to experience a sense of African 
pride and dignity. 

“Our Legacy...Must Be Con- 
tinued,” was this years theme and 
organizers harkened back to the 
past with 10 foot balloons bearing 
the likeness of luminaries such as 
Malcolm X, Harriet Tubman and 
Madame C.J. Walker. 

“Our children received a 
major appetite of what family is 
all about. The parade was a his- 
tory lesson like no other in four 
hours,” said parade vice chair 
Howard Scott afterward. 

Organizers pegged the atten- 
i dance at 150,000 making it the 

largest turnout ever since the 
parade’s inception in 1966 when 


“It starts with the mayor. We're on 
the rise.” 

Hazel Samuels, director of 
housing and community develop- 
ment, described this love affair 
with the city as a different spirit, 
which is breeding new life amongst 
residents. And the program 
Samuels developed one year ago 
called STARS (Strategic Target 
Area Rebuilding Spirit) is playing 
a vital role in literally reshaping 
Asbury Park, while being met with 
favorable fanfare from the commu- 
nity and HUD officials. 

The plan, which encompasses 
a 10-block radius including Spring- 
wood Ave., Atkins Ave, Borden 
Ave., and ‘Avenue A, all of which 
have severely, deteriorating, sub- 
standard housing infrastructure 


has officially been targeted to beachfront will soon become a thing of the ye ain rede elopinete Projects. 


undergo a major overhaul. The 
physical aspect of the proposed 
plan will get underway on Sept. 15, 


Asbury Park. L-R 


motel on 


“It's a redevelopment project 
that’s going to be comprehensive,” 
said Samuels. “There was a level of 
uncertainty by residents along 


with disbelief and cynicism.” 
feanwhile, at weekly meet- 
held at True Vine 
See Asbury pg A6 


ings 


festival draws thousands 


1999 Hal Jackson teens wave to the th 


After all the tributes, 
Jersey's largest parade roared off 
with a motorcade of classic cars 
lead by Grand Marshal John 
Thomas. The 72-year-old 
Thomas was the organizer of the 
very first parade. Esteemed edu- 
cator Dr. E. Alma Flagg served as 
‘deputy Grand Marshal. 
Although the parade which 
attracted a record number of peo- 
ple may have been the center- 
piece of the holiday weekend, 
there was lots else to do. 
Nearby, Weequahic 


Park 


„played host to the heritage festi- 


jousands of spectators at the Annu- 


al African American Heritage Day Festival in Newark. 


it was known as Crispus Attucks 
pe 
he crowd was fed a steady 
te of high school bands, cheer- 
leaders, colorful floats, step 
teams and marching bands all 
making their way along the route 
form Lincoln Park to the New 
Jersey Performing Arts Center. 
From tiny tots to sedate 
seniors, people from all walks of 
life came to bear witness to a 
spectacular show replete with 
entertainment and education. 
The late senator Wynona Lipman 


was honored for her 27 years of 
dedicated service to the local com- 
munity. Additionally, Newark 
Mayor Sharpe James presented 
the key to the city to radio legend 
Hal Jackson for his outstanding 
contributions as a radio journal- 
ist. Jackson whose career in 
radio spans 60 years recalls his 
days in the city during the riots. 

“I was in the middle of it,” he 
said. Jackson who is a fixture on 
WBLS 107.5 f.m. in New York 
broadcasted his show live from 
the parade. 


(yal which also drew huge crowds. 
“Jt was a banner year in terms 
of attendance over the four days 
of activities,” said Scott who pre- 
dicted i over 400,000 people 
attended all of the events. 

The heritage festival featured 

a health fair where area hospitals 
and clinics provided free screen- 
ings and tests for assorted med- 
ical conditions including blood 
hypertension, diabetes, and glau- 
coma. 
For the little ones, there was 
a petting zoo and you could eat 
until your hearts content from a 
wide array of foods. There was 
also live entertainment at the 
park. 

Scott applauded the contribu- 
tions and efforts of this years 
sponsors and says plans will soon 
begin for the 22nd edition of the 
heritage festival and parade. 


Teens complete African |Long Branch takes the 


Rites of Passage journey 


By Lucy Sanchez 


In Ancient Africa annual ceremonial 
rituals were conducted by the elders of 
the community to prepare youth tor 
adulthood. The sucred Rites of Passage 
crafted each youth individually until 
he/she was ready to enter the next stage of 
their life, this process could last anywhere 
from three months to three years. 

Barbara Walker, cotillion director 
brought this ancient tradition to the lives 
of youngsters in Perth Amboy. Inspired 
by her childhood memories Walker's 
vision came to life this year. “As a child 
my grandmother used to take me to cotil- 
lions in Jersey City and I remembered 
how beautiful the girls were,” stated 
Walker, “it was like they were little Cin- 
derellas.” 

The process started in March for 
these Central Jersey teens and lasted for 
three months. The high school students 
embarked on a fundraising mission to go 
toward scholarships as well as, mutual 
funds and stocks. They also went 
through intensive workshops including 
resume writing, interview skills, and a 
writing seminar. Carol Wright, com- 
mencement commentator conducted the 
writing seminar. “I told them it’s o.k. to 
talk slang and to know how to be off-the- 
hook, but you must know when to use it 
and know where to use it,” said Wright 
“More importantly, make certain that you 
are well aware of and know how to use 
English properly.” 

Luke Burroughs, 19, stated the work- 
shops were really exciting bec: 
pared him for the real world. 
in the cotillion for three years, 
Burroughs 


stated 
“In the first year it was a big 


Leah Hilliard and Luke Borroughs 
step for me because I was the king. I had 
to set a lot of standards for myself.” 

Burroughs, currently a senior at 
Wardlaw Hartridge in Edison, is a star 
athlete who plays football, basketbull and 
baseball. He has just been accepted to 
Perdue University on a full scholarship. 

This years queen Leah Hilliard,16, 
stated the cotillion helped her get closer 
to God. She said the youth had to mem- 
orize the Lords Prayer, Psalms, the books 
of the Bible and much more. 

Hilliard stated that faith in God and 
support from others helped her stay on 
the right track in life, and she believes it 
can help others. “Don’t let the evil in the 
world be so strong that you can’t think for 
yourself,” stated Hilliard. “Look for sup- 
port. There’s always support from some- 
body and if you can’t find it get on your 
knees because God is always there.” 

Other participants in the cotillion 
included Justin Wright, Jamaal Wells, 
Brandon Robinson, Bryant Barret, Nana- 
Yaw Asamoah, Deja Davis, Jessica 
Brooks, Tiffany Gibbons; Latasha Mur- 
phy and Tiffany Pompey-Alford. 


By Lucy Sanchez 


Horrid stories of racial profil- 
ing and police brutality have 
plagued the inner-cities for too 
long. They have been brought to 
the forefront of the country 
through a wave of reports, rallies, 
and indictments streaming from 
Connecticut to California. New 
Jersey's black and Latino families 
are furious and deeply saddened 
that their children are being 
harassed, beaten, and killed by 
authority figures. 

Now that the problem has the 
pipri atten A the nation 


law into their own hands 


for urban children. “The police 
are there to assist and not to be 
the aggressor,” stated Harrison. 
“With all the negativity that’s out 
there now, the GET e Long 


are actively E solutions to 
curtail the deteriorating relation- 
ship between law enforcement 
officers and youth. Secretary of 
State Rev. DeForest Soaries 
addressed over two hundred 
elected officials, educators and 
youth from Long Branch Middle 
School for the first “Law and You 
Youth Conference” on May 21. 
The Greater Long Branch 
NAACP, Brookdale Community 
College and Allstate Insurance 
Company strived to improve ver- 
bal and non-verbal communica- 
tions, basic rights and responsi- 
bilities, and tips on what to do if 
arresi 


NAACP conference co-chair- 
man, Robert J. Harrison stated 
the issue of 


i- Assemblyman Tom Smith 
cation.” 

After a series of workshops 
and activities, the youth and the 
‘men in blue,’ had a new found 
respect for each other. 

“The youth had the wrong 
conception of officers,” stated 
Assemblyman Tom Smith. “The 
main concern of the students was 
how police approached them. 
What I would like to see accom- 
plished is that police become 
known in the community. We 
want to have police more recep- 
tive to youth and their problem: 

Assemblyman Smith envi- 
sioned a community where the 
youth would once again seek offi- 
cers as friends. He also stressed 
the impies of students 

En 


between police and youth is one of 
the highest priorities in America 


cials and increasing positive com- 
munications amongst the two. 


State troopers fire off 27 
bullets in I-80 car chase 


MORRISTOWN (AP) 
Family and friends remembered 
Stanton Lamont Crew as a 
rotund, jovial guy who loved 
computers and barbecue and 
once wanted to be a cop 

They also shared in the 
shock and sadness that following 
the 31-year-old former waiter’s 
death Wednesday in a hail of 
police gunfire along Interstate 
80. 


Authorities said Crew was 
giving a friend a ride home from 
a tavern when a Dover police 
officer tried to pull him over for 
driving erratically. Instead of 
stopping, Crew sped off in his 
Chevy Camaro and led police 
and state troopers on a 15- 
minute chase. 

The pursuit ended on the 
interstate in Parsippany-Troy 
Hills when an unarmed Crew 
uck by four police bullets. 
Investigators said had 
rammed the police vehicles, 
placing the officers in fear for 
their lives. 

“My boy would never run 
from the police,” Crew’s mother, 
Lillie Crew, told The Record of 
Hackensack for Thursday’s edi- 
tions 

“Twenty-seven times? They 
shot 27 times?” she asked. 
“Why?” 

Lillie Crew called the shoot- 
ing unjustified. The family has 
asked the New York civil rights 
leader Rev. Al Sharpton for 
assistance. Private investigator 

en Timmons of Plainfield met 
with the Crews late Wednesday 
night. 

Authorities said videotape 
from cameras in two State Police 
cars shows that the use of dead- 
ly force was justified: Morris 
County Prosecutor John Dangler 


denied that there was any racial 
motivation in the pursuit and 
shooting of Crew, who is black. 

At least one civilian wit- 
nessed the end of the chase. 

“It was like ‘Dukes of Haz- 
zard;,” tow truck driver Joseph 
Conte told The Star-Ledger for 
Thursday's editions. 

After the Camaro stopped 
and officers gathered on the 
highway near the Powder Mill 
Towing impound yard, Conte 
said he climbed on top of a truck 
for a better look. 

“First there were two shots. 
Boom and boom, and then I 
heard a barrage of shots,” he 
said. Finally, he heard a voice 
give the command: “Clear. Cease 
fire.” 

Conte said he did not have a 
good view of the Camaro’s 
actions, however. 

Dangler said Crew's passen- 
ger, Adrienne Hart, reported 
that Crew was afraid to stop for 
the police because he was dri- 
ving with a suspended license 
and without insurance. Hart 
was treated Wednesday for a 
gunshot wound to the leg. 

'rew was a graduate of Mor- 
ristown High School. A cousin, 
Sharon Johnson, said he once 
aspired to a career as a police 
officer, but he was too over- 
weight to qualify. 

At the time of his death, 
Crew was an account executive 
at the Electrospec computer 
company in Dover. He recently 
had left his job as a waiter at 
Jimmy’s American Bar and Grill 
in Morristown. 

“He was a great employee,” 
Jimmy's assistant manager 
Jonathan DeFelice told The New 
York Times. “He was one of the 
most honest people I ever met.” 


Black leaders work 
to improve Africa 


By Carl Chase and Gilda Rogers 


Black America continued 
intensifying efforts to help black 
Africa fulfill its vast potential as 
more than 600 black leaders trav- 
eled recently to Ghana in West 
Africa to form new ties or make 
the most of established relation- 
ships. 

The Fifth Annual African- 
African American Summit in 
Accra, a capital city of nearly 2 
million, featured a conference of 
some 30 African mayors with 30 
from the U.S., a trade and invest- 
ment exposition, and an effort to 
stem the ravages of AIDS. 

The National Conference of 
Black Mayors called President 
Clinton’s proposed African Ameri- 
can Trade Act an important step 
to foster viable trade links with 
Africa, said new president Mayor 
Jesse Norwood of Prichard, Ala. 
The group determined to ensure 
the now-dormant bill passes the 
Congress, he said. 

Norwood and his advisory 
committee, including East Orange 
Mayor Robert Bowser, will draft a 
Position paper on the situation in 
several weeks, he said. “We're 
going to circulate this widely,” he 
said. 

The pending bill, introduced 
to Congress after Clinton’s 1998 
trip to Africa, would confirm 
Africa’s ripeness as a premier 
trade center and cut out the Euro- 
pean middle man, currently the 
go-to agent for cultivating trade 
between Africa and America, Nor- 
wood said 

Former colonies still must 
deal with U.S. companies through 
European institutions, he said. 
Funds that should be wired imme- 
diately to North America are held 
up for days, forming a bad credit 
record, he said, “while the Euro- 
pean country collects interest on 
the money.” 

Local leaders returned home 
with a renewed sense of African 
kinship. “We really don’t know the 
profound effect of being in Africa 
unless we've been there, in the 
cradle of civilization, not only for 
us but for all mankind,” said Al 


Director of Project 2000 at Seton 
Hall University, Al Bundy. 

Bundy, director of the Project 
2000 mentoring program at Seton 
Hall University and a U.S. dele- 
gate to the international summit. 


“It’s phenomenal to meet 
heads of state from 20 African 
countries and to see the develop- 
ment that’s going on in places like 
Ghana — buildings similar to the 
skyscrapers we find in many of 
our cities.” 

Ghana is the vanguard for 
opening up West Africa to black 
Americans, expanding opportuni- 
ties for the millions who live there 
and 40 million African Americans, 
said black studies professor 
Leonard Jeffries, a product of the 
Newark schools. “It shows what 
future relationships with African 
can be.” 

Many people associate import- 
export trade with African 
exchange, Mayor Bowser said. 
“Often it’s exchanges of people, or 
just knowledge.” East Orange has 
a sister city Akwapong, over 35 
miles north of Accra. 

In the campaign to fight HIV 
and AIDS in Africa, a White 
House delegation including Rev. 
Jesse Jackson and Centers for 
Disease Control staff met with 
African and American medical 
doctors, clinicians, and social 
workers. 

Another key focus was educa- 
tion and vocational training. One 
of the Summit's goals is building 
over 1,000 schools and training 
over 1,000 teachers in Africa, a 4- 
year-old effort begun by the sum- 
mit’s organizers. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 
EAST BRUNSWICK — The Quietude 


Garden Gallery presents the work of 
sculptor Paul Jefferies in “Men of Stone 
and Steel.” Call (732) 257-4340 for time 
and information, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10 


MONTCLAIR — The Essex County 
Clerks Office holds a town hall meeting 
at the Municipal Building. 8:30 a.m. 
(973) 621-4951 


NEW YORK — The New York 
Spartacist League holds a forum on 
the Tiananmen Square massacre in 
1989 at the Club Room. 7 :30 p.m. 
(212) 267-1028. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11 


NEW YORK — The Museum of the City 
of New York holds a discussion on the 
life of actor and activist Paul Robeson 
through June 12. 6 p.m. (212) 534- 
1672. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12 


WAYNE — SinglesFaces, Inc. hosts a 
singles function at the Wayne Manor. 9 
p.m. (732) 426-2406. 


PATERSON — Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Inc. presents a scholarship 
dinner and dance at Wayne Manor 
beginning at 7 p.m. (973) 777-4412. 


TINTON FALLS — The Monmouth 
Urban League will host its Sixth Annual 
Equal Opportunity Awards Dinner 
Dance at Gibbs Hall Officers Club 
beginning at 6 p.m. (732) 345-7066. 


LINCROFT — The Monmouth County 
Park System hosts a trip to North 
Tarrytown, NY to visit historic man- 
sions and manors. 10 a.m. (732) 842- 
4000. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Seventh 
Annual New Brunswick Food and 
Music Festival takes place on George 
‘Street. The event showcases the best 
live jazz and international cuisine. 12 
p.m. (732) 545-0026. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 13 


IRVINGTON — A reception and exhib- 
it of Willie “Pharaoh” Kearney’s art work 
will be on display at Marlo's. 3 p.m. 
(908) 686-8277. 


MONTCLAIR — The Elysium String 
Quartet and the Metropolitan Chorale 
Perform for one night only at the 
Presbyterian Church of Upper 
Montclair. 4 p.m. (973) 773-9383, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17 
PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Center 


for Stronger Families will host a book 
reading of “Fantastic Flights with 


Mother Goose,” to benefit family litera- 
cy at the Plainfield Public Library. 5:30 
P.m. (908) 226-8076. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18 


ELIZABETH — Aspira, Inc. of New 
Jersey host its Second Annual 
Summer Breakfast Conference at the 
Wyndham Garden Hotel. 9 a.m. (973) 
484-7554. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19 


EAST RUTHERFORD — The Beta 
Alpha Omega of Alpha Kappa Sorority 
Inc. of Newark will salute recipients of 
its Scholarship 100 and Community 
Service Awards at the Sheraton 
Meadowlands Hotel. 11:30 a.m. (973) 
631-1087. 


SCOTCH PLAINS — SinglesFaces, 
Inc. hosts a singles function at 
Pantagis Renaissance. 9 p.m. (732) 
426-2406. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 20 


NEW YORK — The Morris-Jumel 
Mansion hosts a Father's Day Concert 
of 18th Century Music. 2 p.m. (212) 
923-8008. 


NEW YORK — The South Street 
Seaport Museum hosts a fathers and 
friends fishing trip on the Pioneer Ship 
9 a.m. (212) 748-8733. 


MONDAY, JUNE 21 


LIVINGSTON — The Essex County 
Clerk Office will hold a county meeting 
at Livingston Town Hall, 2 p.m, (973) 
621-4921 


‘SATURDAY, JUNE 25 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Crossroads 
Theater Company presents the gospel 
play “Another Chance” Call (973) 606- 
2852 for time and information. 


‘SATURDAY, JUNE 26 


NEWARK — Kariem ABdAllah 
Productions presents The Hard Point 
Karate Championships at the Essex 
County College Gymnasium. 8 p.m. 
(973) 623-6419. 


FAIRFIELD — SingleFaces, Inc. hosts 
a singles function at the Radisson 
Hotel. 9 p.m. (732) 462-2406. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 27 


LINCROFT — The Monmouth County 
Park System hosts, a trip to Lily's 
Langtry’s Dinner Theater in Prussia, PA 
for food and music with live music from 
the 50's and 60's. 1:45 p.m. (732) 842- 
4000. 


ISELIN — SingleFaces, Inc. holds a 
singles function at the Wooodbridge 
Hilton. 8 p.m. (732) 462-2406. 


PURCHASE? REFINANCE? F 

Pick one of our 
mortgages and you’ve 
chosen The Best! |- 


FIXED RATE 


30-year 


ADJUSTABLE RATE 
10/1 ARM 30-year term 


15-year 


The Stillman Shutterbugs 


Shali ibugs witnessed a fee event, a bill signing 
which will place Plainfield back on the list 
an Abbott district. This will 
Plainfield more funds to enhanc: 
cational system. 

This group of Stillman students, 
met at least once a week after school, 
to learn the craft of photography, 
under the leadership of their princi 
ple, Chris Lommerin. The elemeny 


Plainfield 
Foundation, during their kick-off 
year. They have traveled to th 
Museum of Photography, th 
Museum of Modern Art, Central 
Park in New York, local play 
grounds and school rallie: 


toured the Plainfield Public 
Library, City Hall, Plainfield Job 
Fair, and the Board of Education. 


Muhlenberg Hospital. 
The prize photographers were 
Jacqueline Acevedo, 10, Chariss¢ Boyce, 
10, Christopher Cardona,1!, Courtne 
Folk,10, Hassan Francis, 10, AnaLydia 
Santana, 12, and Adriana Zamora,11. 
Photos were taken by the following students: 
(top right to bottom)Zamora,Cardona, 
Acevedo and Folk; (bottom left t 
right)Santana, and Boyce. 


æy at sights on the 
playground. 
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10 years, after which rate may 


Rate 


We realize that our future lies chiefly in our own 
hands. We know that neither institution nor friends 


can make a race stand unless it has strength in its 
rsi $6,33 


Converts to t-year ARM after 
S years. after which rate may 


own foundation; that races like individuals must 


Rates and APR (Annual Percentage Rate) as of 5/28/99 are for one- to four-family piter: ocrupiad homes and are sib 
to change without notice. Borrow up to $240,000 with as little as 5% down; a 20% 

$500,000, for loans over $500,000, a 25% down payment is required, Maximum loan amount S4 
less than 20% will be accepted with 


and interest payments on the loar 


‘ No lock-in fees : No points : Guaranteed rate 
Perfect for primary residences or vacation homes! 


Other mortgage plans for purchase or refinance are also available. 
For an application, visit the Investors’ branch nearest you or call: 


1-800-252-8119 


oT stand or fall by their own merit; that to fully succeed 
oalet 


|_| they must practice the virtues of self-reliance, self- 
respect, industry, perseverance, and economy. 


— Paul Robeson 


Visit us on the Web: www.hsh. 


INVESTORS 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 


With offices in Essex, Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Ocean, and Union Counties: 


Borrow from the best! 


Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 


tE ) SAVINGS BANK 


“I 249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn 


CITY NEWS SUBSCRIPTION 


Yes! I want to subscribe to City News to become more informed 


City NEWS...helping 
to bring us together 


avings.html 


on the issues and achievements of black people. Enclosed is 
Become informed about issues, ee oe 
concerns and achievements weekly. 
City News stands as an intelligent, 
sensible and motivational voice of, 
for and by black and urban 
communities in New Jersey. 


City, State, Zip. 

Le | ee ABS, perce EB As Ly 

1 yr-$39 __2 yrs-$70 __3 yrs-$90__4yrs-$108__Syrs-$125 

Make check payable to: City News,PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
For more information call (908) 754-3400 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


WILLLIAM L. CLAY 
ANNOUNCES 
RETIREMENT 


(NNPA) = Congressman 
wok L. Glay (D-Mo.) recently 
announced to a gathering at 
Harris-Stowe State College in 
St. Louis4 that he will not seek 
re-election to the U.S. House of 
Representatives at the end of 
his term. 

Clay, 68, was elected to the 
House in 1968. He was the first 
black congressman from Mis- 
souf. 

fou cannot begin to imagine 
how proud | am to have had the 
privilege of representing the cit- 
izens of this district for over 30 
years. It’s a reality that only a 
few have experienced and by 
the very nature of the position, 
only a few will ever suffer the 
emotional pleasure and exit 
ing anxiety involved in t 
process. 

Clay is currently the third 
most senior member of the 
House and the ranking Democ- 
rat on the Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Workforce. His leg- 
islative achievements include 
Hatch Act Reform, The Family 
and Medical Leave Act, Pension 
Reform, laws governing plant 
closing notification, and 
increased wages, health and 
safety benefits for working class 
people. 


NAACP PRESIDENT 
DECLINES RUN FOR 
BALTIMORE MAYORAL 


(NNPA) — Kweisi Mfume, 
NAACP president and CEO, 
recently announced that he will 
remain with the organization and 
not run for mayor of Baltimore 
City. 


“Yesterday, for the first time 
in weeks, | awakened with 
absolute clarity about my future 
and my work. | know that my job 
is to finish the work | have 
begun to help create a more just 
and humane society for all peo- 
ple. The plethora of inequities 
and disparate treatment in our 
society cries out for advocates 
of social justice from all races to 
get involved and to stay 
involved. | cannot walk away 
from that fight at this time,” said 
Mfume during the press confer- 
ence at the NAACP headquar- 
ters in Baltimore. “As such, | am 
not — nor will | — be a candidate 
for mayor.” 

Mfume said he was forced to 
revisit the idea of running for 

+ mayor after over 200 Baltimore- 
ans formed a draft committee to 
encourage him to change his 
mind. 


: HEALTH ALERT 

: SOUNDED OVER 

: PLASTIC BABY BOT- 
| TLES 


WASHINGTON (IPS) — A 
coalition of health, consumer 
and environmental groups want 
U.S. regulators to remove poten- 
tially harmful chemicals used to 
make plastic food containers, 
including baby bottles and bowls 
in use around the globe. 

The groups sounded a warn- 
+ ing bell earlier this month follow- 
ing recent scientific findings that 
+ showed higher levels of the syn- 
+ thetic chemical bisphenol-A, 
known as BPA, leaking from 
plastic bowls and baby bottles. 

Researchers said the chemi- 
cal had disrupted normal hor- 
monal functioning and caused 
adverse health affects in labora- 
tory test animals, even at very 
low doses. BPA also was used 
as an “inert” ingredient in the 
; manufacture of pesticides. 

“This is not intended to scare 
+ parents,” added Peter Houser, a 
| scientific researcher on hor- 
+ mone disrupting chemicals and 
brain development at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Medical School. 


“We are just asking for caution” 


PASTORS AND 
: COMMUNITY LEADERS 
: MEET IN CALIFORNIA 


(NNPA) — The Coalition on 
Urban Renewal & Education 
(CURE) hosted its annual 
Empowerment Conference, 
“From Entitlement to Empower- 
ment,” June 3 and 4 in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The mission of the confer- 
ence was to empower black 
pastors and inner city communi- 
ty leaders with the information 
necessary to utilize the Charita- 
ble Choice provision of the Fed- 
eral Welfare Reform Bill, orga- 
nizers said. 


Bail set at $200,000 for dragging suspects 


By Jim Davenport 


KINGSTREE, S.C (AP) — The 
two men accused of dragging a black 
man alongside their pickup truck were 
held in the Williamsburg County jail Fri- 
day on $200,000 bond. 

Williamsburg County Sheriff 
Kelvin Washington said he has found no 
evidence that the incident was racially 
motivated. 

Eric W. Jones, 38, of Gastonia, 
N.C., and Arthur Bruce Marshall, 34, of 
Georgetown were each charged with 
assault and battery with intent to kill. 
Marshall also was charged with posses- 
sion of a stolen vehicle. 

In warrants for Jones and Marshall, 


Charone Green said he was called over 
to the truck and they asked about an indi- 
vidual. “The passenger pulled the victim 
(Green) partially into the truck,” accord- 
ing to Green’s statement. 

Green told police he was dragged 
for nearly a quarter mile. Questions 
remained on a motive for the incident. 

In a statement to Williamsburg 
deputies, Jones said he was drunk and 
recalled little about the incident. 

Jones said he and Marshall had got- 
ten off work and drank a 12-pack of beer. 
Marshall asked Jones to ride with him to 
Andrews in Williamsburg County. All 
Jones remembered was the truck went 
into the ditch and they ran through 
woods. 


Jones said he could hear someone 
yelling behind them as Marshall yelled 
“Let's go. Let's go.” They spent the 
night in a nearby house with an uniden- 
tified white male. 

After being told that he was being 
charged with assault and battery with 
intent to kill, Jones said he wanted to talk 
with a lawyer. Green, who was ques- 
tioned for two hours Friday, would not 
say what he was asked 

Green wasn’t sure if there was somé 
racial motivation in the incident. 
“Maybe it could have been, maybe not,” 
he said. “This didn’t have to happen 

Green's stepfather, Jerome McCray, 
found out about the incident when he got 
4 page that flashed “911” on his pager as 


he drove his over-the-road truck throug! 
Pennsylvania. Green's mother, Floria 
McCray, wrestled with the question of 
whether the incident was racial. 

“I think they just done (it) because 
they could,” Mrs. McCray said. “We live 
in the white people’s neighborhood so 
we really can’t sa 

The drug allegations “make 
angry, real angry.” she said. Gree 
he was holdin; k 
hand when he v 


for drugs. 

“I'm just glad that my son’ is all 
right. That’s the main thing. It could 
have been worse,” she said. 


Action plan laid out for annual Greek picnic 


PHILADELPHIA (AP) — Orga- 
nizers of the city’s controversial Greek 
Picnic are planning ahead to promote 
the event as safe and family-oriented in 
hopes of avoiding a repeat of the vio- 
lence and sexual harassment reported 
last year. 

The National Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil, which sponsors the annual gather- 
ing of black fraternities and sororities, 
has laid out a plan of action designed to 
eliminate the types of incidents that 
marred the 1998 celebration, a 25-year 
Philadelphia tradition. 

The July 24 event will be “a zero- 
tolerance zone” for unruly behavior, 
said Gregory Wright, president of the 
Philadelphia Alumni Chapter of the 
National Pan-Hellenic Council. 

Under the plan, members of the 
Greek-letter organizations will serve as 


“deputies,” working alongside police to 
keep behavior in check. There will be 
an after-party celebration at the Con- 
vention Center participants can attend 
instead of milling around on crowded 
South Street. And older alumni will be 
encouraged to bring their children. 

The picnic culminates a week of 
activities resin July 18 that will 
include worship services, a basketball 
tournament and poetry readings. 

The Greek Picnic began with a few 
dozen participants in 1974 and has 
grown into one of Philadelphia’s largest 
annual events, and one of the nation’s 
biggest gatherings of African American 
Greek-letter organizations. Last year, 
the picnic pumped about $24 million 
into the local economy, city tourism 
officials said. More than 175,000 
African-American fraternity and sorori- 


ty members attended last years event 
But in recent years, the socializing, 
networking and service-oriented activi- 


; d A i 
Members of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority and Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 


ties have been overshadowed by inci- 
dents of violence and harassment of 
women. 


Sharpton leads 
prayer vigil for 
Dante Johnson 


NEW YORK (AP) — The Rev 
Al Sharpton led a prayer vigil for 
Dante Johnson, the unarmed youth 
shot by police on a Bronx street, 
The minister and black activist 
joined more than 100 people for the 
noontime service in front of Lincoln 
Hospital, where Johnson is recuper- 
ating from being shot in the 


abdomen early Wednesday morning. 
Amon; 


g those in attendance were the 
old's mother, grandmother 
grandmother. 

“My grandson was a very good 
boy to me and I love him very 
much,” said Johnson’s great-grand- 
mother, Cassetta Scott 

“He's not a hoodlum. He's just a 
nice little kid,” she added 

They bowed their heads and 
prayed for the wounded youth, who 
was in critical but stable condition. 

According to police, three Street 
Crime Unit officers — all in uniform 
- were patrolling the Morris Heights 
section of the Bronx at 12:20 a.m 
Wednesday looking for suspects 
wanted in a robbery pattern. They 
spotted Johnson and another teen 
standing near a large group of peo- 
ple. 

Police have said one of the teens 
appeared to reach into his waistband 
for a gun. So far, no weapon has 
been found. 

Sharpton has vowed to continue 
the type of vigil held Saturday until 
the police department provides satis- 
factory answers to questions about 
alleged brutality. 


Lelon Hill 
Meals on wheels recipient 

through the Chattahoochie 
Direct Services Corporation 


“Knowing where my next meal 
is coming from means knowing 
someone cares.” 


Like many seniors across the country who are not able to 
provide food for themselves, Lelon Hill knows that waiting 


can be the hardest part. 


Now, Lelon doesn't have to wait any more, thanks to the efforts 


To find out how 
you can help, call the 
National Meals on 
Wheels Foundation 
(616) 530-0929 


of a meals on wheels program in rural Georgia called the 


CI ie Direct Services Corporation. A grant from the 


Senior Helpings initiative, created by Philip Morris, has enabled this program 
to reduce their waiting list by forty percent. That means that people like Lelon 


not only receive the meals they need, but also the care and companionship that 


‘connects them to the world. 


Through initiatives such as Senior Helpings, Philip Morris has been helping 


communities in need for more than forty years. 


Sharing the 


the 


PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 


KRAFT FOODS, INC. 


MILLER BREWING COMPANY PHILIP MORRIS CAPITAL CORPORATION 


PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL INC. PHILIP MORRIS U.S.A. 


in return, 


ence. 


Good times, bad times, happy times and sad times...sound familiar. 
Sometimes life seems like a roller coaster and you wonder why you even bother. 
The twists and tums sometimes are more than one can handle. It makes you not 
even want to be happy anymore for fear that as soon as you start enjoying life that 
it'll all be shattered by bad news. Sometimes people may feel that they have 
nothing to live for and repeatedly ask themselves, “Is this all life has to offer?” 

Well, I'm not going to sugarcoat anything. Life is full of trials, tests and tribu- 
lations. What makes life so fulfilling and vibrant is that you endure these tests 
and hurdle over obstacles with faith, grace and confidence. Life is only what you 
make it! If you choose to mope around and be depressed because you have been 
given a bad hand of cards in the deck of life then you will fold. However, if you 
take that deck of cards and learn new tricks then happiness will soon follow. 

Everyone has their own hell to live in, The major goal is to make sure you 
don’t bum in that hell. You must find happiness and joy in the simplest things in 
life: the smell of fresh air, a little child smiling; a loving couple; an act of kind- 
ness; the colors of the rainbow. After we leam how to value the littlest things in 
life rejoicing over the fact that you have lived another day, the fact that you have 
food on your table, clothes on your back, and a roof over your head are things that 
you should be thankful for everyday. The fact that there’s always another gener- 
ation coming up after you who you can help to make life easier for is inspira- 
tional. The fact that you be giving and charitable will always result in a moment 
of happiness. Even moreso, when you give of yourself you will always get more 


Find out what makes you happy. Be a little selfish sometimes and do what 
you feel is right for you at that specific moment. Treat yourself like the Kings 
and Queens that you are. Know that there is a world full of life and opportunity. 
We have to be brave enough to seek itand humble enough to glorify the experi- 


Therefore, know that life is not going to be easy. If it was then we would not 
appreciate the good times as much. We would not appreciate the support of our 
families, friends and spirituality as much if they were not there for us when we 
needed them, Remember, no matter how hard life seems to be hitting you and 
knocking you down you must always get up and fight because someone needs 
you, because you have yet fulfilled your destiny in this great adventure and 
because happiness is as simple as a smile. ‘So get up and start ‘living!” 


OPINION 


June 9 — June 15, 1999 
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“Reparations by 
Y2K...or else!” 


A disproportionate number of 
African Americans are in jail and 
the judicial system. Unemployment 
among blacks is traditionally twice 
that of whites, and black institu- 
tions, social agencies, education and 
communities are not funded on a 
level with whites. Yet, leaders of 
America’s public and private sectors 
deny that an institutionalized pattern 
of discrimination still exists in this 
country and still refuse to apologize 
for slavery dnd 400 years’ of racial 
bondage for African Americans. 

President Clinton says, “The 
African Americans with whom I 
discuss this issue, say it is not 
important” to have an apology. But, 
President Clinton may want to open 
his ears to the mass of America’s 
black people, More people than he 
knows are concertied about the dis- 
crimination shat still exists in 
Aimerica and are demanding pay- 
ment for wrongs that continue being 
done to them, Similar to the 
Japanese, Indians and others who’ ve 
been compensated for wrongs done 
to them, more African Americans 
than he knows want Clinton and the 
U.S. Congress to apologize, as well 
as pay us what is owed 

Most blacks know the sting of 
America’s institution of racism. 
Instead of diminishing in chorus and 
discussion, as E i black lead- 
ers would ha e concept of 
Black Reih IN movement 
with each case of discrimination in 
the work place, restaurant facility 
and judicial system. In a poll among 
black ‘newspaper readers, when 
asked: Do you think that American 
descendants of African slaves 
deserve reparations? 
Overwhelmingly, the response - 70 
percent - was “yes.” Members of the 
movement say Black Reparations 
are: 1) the debt owed to blacks for 
the centuries of unpaid slave labor 
that built America’s early economy 
and 2) debt owed from discriminato- 
ry wage and employment patterns 
blacks have been subjected to since 
emancipation 

obert L. Brock, an attorney 
who has incessantly litigated the 
issue. He says: “The wealth of 
America is our legal property. But, 
we must make our legal claims to 
get money as others have made their 
claims and gotten money.” Brock’s 
Washington, D.C.- based Self- 
Determination Committee is bring- 
ing a high-level of movement lead- 
ers together in Washington, D.C., 
June 11, 1999 to educate blacks on 
how to make more noise about the 
issue and make claims. This gather- 
ing for reparations will occur just 
three blocks from the White House, 
at Metropolitan A.M.E. Church, 
1518 M Street. 


At this Reparations Mass 
Meeting presenters will include: 
Florida State Senator Daryl L. 
Jones, who successfully spearhead- 
ed getting blacks victims of the 
Rosewood (Fla.) Massacre 
$150,000 each; John H. Boyd, Jr., 
President of the National Black 
Farmers Association, Inc., who got 
over $350 million for the black 
farmers who were adjudicated as 
“wronged” by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; nationally syndicat- 
ed columnist William Reed will 
Teport on a survey on reparations 
conducted among black newspaper 
readers; and Dorothy Lewis, who 
chairs the oldest group working for 
Beata (N’COBRA) National 
Coal for Black Reparations in 
rears "il discuss “Reparations 
Now! Get Ready.to Get Paid,” and 
current actions being taken to gain 
compensation payments for African 
Americans. 

Attorney Brock is organizer of 
the June 11, 1999 meeting and has 
represented U.S. African slave 
descendants in a successful class- 
action lawsuits against the Internal 
Revenue and U.S. Government for 
illegal black taxation, slavery, and a 
myriad of human rights violations 
Brock is coalescing the movement 
to have African Americans make 
legal claims to get money and repa- 
rations. He claims: “Reparations are 
not new. Reparations are both legal 
and common. The U.S. owes repara- 
tions to all African Americans of 

slave descent. U.S. 
Congressman John Conyers is the 
sponsor of H $ wi a bill to form a 


Who’s running our 
urban schools ? 


By Thomas P. Jandris 


Many urban school districts are 
under siege by political and community 
leaders who blame them for inefficiency 
and low performance in the city public 
schools. 

The Pennsylvania = legislature 
recently threatened to take over 
Philadelphia's public schools in a squab- 
ble over the district’s budget. In 
Chicago, the state legislature gave thè 
mayor control of city schools. In 
Baltimore, the state parmered with the 
City to run its schools. In Detroit, a new 
law stripped the elected board of its 
authority, and tumed the system over to 
the mayor and a newly appointed board. 

It is clear that many people are di 
satisfied with the performance of urban 
Public schools. However, as more and 
more cities rethink the way their schools 
are governed, there is little evidence or 
consensus about what changes, if any, 
produce the best results. In other words, 
is there a connection between how an 
education system is govemed and stu- 
dent reaming? 

School govemance refers to the 
institutions and individuals who make 
decisions about a state or school dis- 
trict’s education policies. Historically, 
urban school districts have yo-yoed 
between centralized and decentralized 
decision making. Today, with vouchers, 
charter schools and privatization on the 
one hand, and state takeovers and may- 
oral control on the other, neither one is 
dominating, 

Ultimately, parents of urban’ stu- 
dents want the same things for their chil 
dren that suburban and rural parents 
want - a safe environment where stu- 
dents can excel. However, while the 
desired outcome may be the same, urban 
areas face challenges in educating their 
young people that differ from their sub- 
urban and rural counterparts 

To begin with, urban school systems 
often are ps larger than those 
in suburban and rural areas. 
oe most urban school dis- 
wets are responsible for an enormous 
number of stude 

Bbc whether, wel get a foe toe. 
urban areas have higher populations of 
poor children and single parent families, 
unemployment and students with greater 
needs. This is juxtaposed with a tremen- 


dously large system that is not equipped 
to be responsive in such an environment. 

There also is increased instability in 
leadership and a perception that special 
interest groups play a greater role in 
influencing school board elections. And 
last, it is difficult for city schools to 
recruit and keep teachers. 

“If we do not direct our attention to 
the governance challenges actually 
faced by public education, we will once 
again be the victims of missed opportu- 
nities,” said Dr. James Renier, chairman 
of the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) National Commission on 
Goveming America’s Schools. The 
Commission is examining an array of 
governance options so that cities and 
communities can make informed deci- 
sions about what will work for their chil- 
dren. It will announce its recommenda- 
tions this November. 

School govemance systems can be 
quite complex. Few people actually 
know how their local schools are run, 
much less who sits on the school board. 
But as parents continue to demand better 
schools for their children, they need to 
become more familiar with how schools 
operate, Therefore, ECS recommends 
that parents make sure they. know the 
answers to the following questions: 


* Who are the members of the dis- 
trict’s school board? 

* Who is the superintendent of the 
district 


* Who is my state house represen- 
tative? State senator’ 
10 are the members of my 
state's school board? 

* Who do I want making decisions 
about my child’s school? 

* Should principals, teachers and 
parents make decisions about their own 
school? 

* If so, which decisions? 


These questions provide a starting 
point for helping parents make informed 
decisions about an important aspect of 
their children’s education. Parents also 
can participate in an online discussion 
on this ee on ECS’ web site at 
wwwees. 


Momas P. Jandris i director of pol- 


Black women: The 
new menace to society? 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


Many ar 
called her “ 


residents affectionately 


ican-American 
woman who had become a familiar fig- 
ure on the streets of mid-city Los 
Angeles. 

These same residents shook their 
heads last week in puzzlement and out- 
rage when “Mom” was gunned down 
by Los Angeles Police officers. Police 
claim they stopped to question her about 
a stolen shopping cart and they shot her 
when she threatened them with a screw 
driver. $ 

Their story was hotly disputed by 
witnesses who say that the officers shot 
“Mom” as she walked away. But, even 
if she did what police said, how much of 
a threat was a middle-aged, diminutive 
woman? Couldn't the officers have 
fired a waming shot, radioed for help, or 
used non-lethal force such as a stun gun, 
tasers, rubber bullets, tear gas pellets, 
pepper spray, or bean bags to subdue 
her? 


The question is: Was the slaying of 
“Mom” an aberration or is it just deadly 
business as usual for the LAPD? This is 
the police department, that in the wake 
of the Rodney King beating, became the 
national poster agency for police abuse 
A recent report from the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission concluded that 
problems of abuse still plague the 
LAPD and L.A. County Sheriffs 
Department and recommended the 


five in the past three years. This 
unprecedented pattem of killings is á 
harsh reminder that for many in law 
enforcement, black women are increas 
ingly regarded as society's new “prob? 
lem”. ; 
While much of the media has 
always stereotyped black men as lazy; 
violent, sexual predators. black women 
are being typed much the same way. 
Image Assault: The image of the 
sexually immoral and physically 
aggressive black woman puts her at risk 
in law and public policy. Int many cases; 
police, prosecutors and the courts 
ignore or lightly punish rape, sexual 


abuse and assaults against black 
women. 

Devalued lives: Black women are 
far more likely u ped, assaulted 


and murdered than non-black Women; 
They are far less likely to have the 
media treat crimes against them a$ seri-? 
ously as crimes against white women. 
The rape and murder of seven-year-old 
Sherrice Iverson at a Nevada casino in 
1997 is another classic example. There 
were numerous feature: id cover sto-. 
ries in the major press on her White teen; 
killer, but none were done on Iverson. ' 

Prison: For the first time int 
American history black women — in 
some states— are being imprisoned at 
nearly the same rate as white men. They 
are seven times more likely to be jailed 
than white women 

Homelessness: The killing of 
“Mom” spotlighted not only the issue of, 
police abuse, but also the crisis of 


of an prosecu- 
tor to investigate police abuse in the 
a 

Sadly, the slaying of “Mom” 
comes several months after the murder 
of Tyisha Miller, another African- 
American woman, by Riverside police 
officers. The number of African- 
American women shot under question- 
able circumstances by police officers in 
Los Angeles and Riverside has reached 


among black women, 

‘They are being viewed as deviant 
and violent. And as such, they will con- 
tinue to be seen and treated by many in! 
law enforcement as the new menace to 
society. Í 


Earl Ofari Hutchinson is the author 
of “The Crisis in Black and Black. 
email:ehutchi344@aol.com 


The “Black Star” of. 
Africa and America 


ioy res for the 
Aon Convnteton of the States. 


Blacks “Gored” 


by anotl 


, ihe 


By RD Davis yy Posy AA 


It is easy to control the minds of 
a people. All one has to do is 
change history by lying about the 
past. This is exactly what has hapt 
pened with the legacy of forme 
Democratic U.S. Senator Al Gore, 
Sr pr Tenoeice the Erie 
current vice president-and his myth 
ical “support” of civil rights 

In a recent speech to th 
NAACP, Vice President Gore sai 
his father lost his Senate seal 
because he supported civil right 
legislation, Fellow. black 
Americans, let me set history, 
straight. Al Gore, Sr., together with, 
the rest of the southern Democrats. 
voted against the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 


Study 

Bonda ie *Arricinia mehen 
Act. Conyers, the group’s 1998 
keynote speaker, has submitted H.R 
40 in Congress every year since 
1989. He says, “The time is ripe 
now to push for a galvanizing of 
national efforts to put the repara- 
tions movement and H.R. 40 at the 
top of the American agenda, The 
President's recent initiatives on 
American race relations underscore 
the long-standing domestic impera- 
tive of healing and repairing the suf- 
fering’ from the legacy of slavery 
and its continuing effects on African 
Americans today. 

Binet aval Agel Dhik 
Americans want an acknowledg- 
ment of the injustice and inhumani- 
ty of slavery in the United States 
than any of the people clinging to 
the status quo. If white America 
doesn’t take the initiative and pro- 
active steps toward an apology for 
slavery and appropriate payments, 
blacks are not likely to stay 
appeased for long.” 
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C Quarterly report- 
ed that, in the House of 
Representatives, 61 percent of 


Democrats (152 for, 96 against), 
voted for the Civil Rights Act as 
opposed to ercent of! 
Republicans (138 for, 38 against) 
In the Senate, 69 percent of 
Democrats (46 for, 21 against) 
voted for the Act while 82 percent) 
of Republicans did (27 for, 6 
against). All southern Democrats, 
voted against the Act 

In his remarks upon signing the, 
Civil Rights Act, President Lyndon 
Johnson praised Republicans for, 
their “overwhelming majority.” He| 
did not offer similar praise to his} 
own Democratic Party. Moreover, | 
Senate Minority Leader Everett) 
Dirksen, an Illinois Republican, 
collaborated with the White House | 
and the Senate leadership of both | 
parties to draft acceptable compro- | 
mise amendments to end the south- | 
ern Democrats’ filibuster of the| 
Act. It was Dirksen who often took | 
to the Senate floor to declare, “This | 
is an idea whose time has come, It’ 
will not be denied.” Dirksen’s | 
greatest triumph earned him the 
Leadership Conference of Civil 
Rights Award, presented by then- 
NAACP Chairman Roy Wilkins, for , 
his remarkable civil rights leader- | 


winrar MREele go you éan 
learn for yourself about this impor- 
tant historical event. All official 
records about the Civil Rights Act 
can be found in the June 1964 
issues of “Congressional 
Quarterly.” 

Al Gore, Sr. did not stop at sim- 
ply voting against the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. In addition, 
Congressional Quarterly reported 
that Gore attempted to send the Aet 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
with an amendment to say “in defi- 
ance of a court desegregation order, 
federal funds could not be held 
from any school districts.” Gore 


sought to take the teeth out of the | 


er lie 


Act in the event it passed 

Ostensibly, Senator Gore was 
“eluted” at the idea of young Al, Jr. 
going to school with black children. 
In reality, however, the future vice 
president attended an elite private 
schoo 

In the end, the Gore 
Amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 74-25. Senator J. Wiliam 
Fulbright of Arkansas, one of 
President Bill Clinton's political 
mentors, was among the 23 south- 
ern Democratic senators and only 
one Republican voting with Gore 
for this racist amendment. 

Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona voted against 
the Civil Rights Act because he was 
afraid the nation would be trans- 
formed into a “police state” as a 
result of some of its provisions. He 
did not want to throw out the 
proverbial “baby with the bath 
water.” History, of course, labeled 
Goldwater a racist even though he 
voted against the Gore Amendment 
- an amendment devised to continue 
school segregation. If anyone in the 
Senate should be tagged as a racist, 
it should be those voting for the 
Gore Amendment. Why didn’t his- 
tory record Al Gore, Sr. and the 
other southern Democrats as 
racists? 

At least civil rights activist 
Andrew Young was forthcoming 
about this oversight in his book An 
Easy Burden. Young wrote, “The 
southern segregationists were all 
Democrats, and it was black 
Republicans... who could effective- 
ly influence the appointment of fed- 
eral judges in the South.” Young 
noted that the best civil rights 
judges were Republicans appointed 
by President Dwight Eisenhower. 
Young admitted, “These judges are 
among the many unsung heroes of 
the civil rights movement.” 

History tends to unilaterally and 
falsely depict Republicans as racists 
when southern Democrats truly 
deserved this title. We now have 
southern Democrats as both 
President and Vice President. That 
would never be the case without the 
power of the lie and the liberal news 
media to alter people’s impressions. 

Lies can enslave men, but the 
truth shall set them free. I challenge 
you, the reader, to take the time to 
Tesearch the facts about our past in 
publications like “Congressional 
Quarterly” and “An Easy Burden.” 
Once you educate yourself, you can 
no longer be deceived by the fabu- 
lists. No longer will you be “gored” 
by a lie. 


R.D. Davis is a writer and radio 
talk show host in Huntsville, 
Alabama 


By Askia 


ACCRA, GHANA — The flag of 
this proud nation is composed of three 
fields. At the top is a field of red. At the 
bottom, a green field. In the center, yel- 
low, and in the center of the yellow, a 
lone Black Star. 

The Black Star figures prominently 
in African- African American history. 

More than 37 years before Ghana 
led the parade of Black African nations, 
taking the Black Star from its national 
Coat of Arms and raising it in 1957 as 
the Black Star Flag of independence, 
the Hon. Marcus Mosiah Garvey under- 


the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, which he 
founded. It the Black Star 
Steamship Line, an enterprise intended 
to provide a means for African 
Americans to return to Africa while also 
enabling black people around the 
Atlantic to exchange goods and ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Garvey's “work so inspired 
Ghana's first President Dr. Kwame 
Nkrunnah, that the flag of Ghana and all 
our symbols of independent nationhood 
bear Garvey's Black Star,” Ghana’s cur- 
rent President Jerry Rawlings said in his 
remarks to the Fifth African-African 
American Summit Presidential Plenary. 

It is fitting, in my view, for this 
Summit to be held in Ghana at this time. 
It is also ironic, because Ghana's 
President Rawlings has wanted to host 
this event for many years, according to 
what Dr. Andrew Brimmer, economist 
and Chairman of the Summit-sponsor- 
ing International Foundation for 
Education and Self Help (IFESH) said 
to me 

There are two reasons that the time 
and place of this Summit are important. 
For Africa, for Ghana, it could not have 
occurred at a better time than now, 
because last year’s visit to Africa by 
President Bill Clinton, began publicly 
when Mr. Clinton spoke to 500,000 
souls - the largest audience he has ever 
addressed - beneath a huge Black Star 
in Ghana’s Independence Square. That 
visit and the retum State visit to 
Washington in late February by Mr. 
Rawlings has brought the United States 
closer to Ghana and its leaders and 
thereby elevated this Summit 


In this place where the Black Star is 
so prominent, I would like to take tune 
to salute the living Black Star of Afr 
and America, the “Lion of Zion” him-! 
self, none other than Summit Convener, ! 
the Rev. Leon Sullivan. | 

After all, this Baptist preacher from 
Philadelphia, began three new “careers” 

- as founder of the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers (OIC), as 
author of the “Sullivan Principles” t 

address Soutlt African apartheid ils ; 
founder-convener of nnual | 
African-African American Summits, + 
AFTER he had already been the 
immensely popular pastor of Zion 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia for more 
than 30 years. It was at that church 
which was met in two separate build- ` 
ings, right across the street from one ' 
another where the Rev. Sullivan eared : 
the sobriquet “Lion of Zion.” t 

I can even bask myself in just one 
of the billions and billions of rays of 
light this great Black Star of African- 
African American unity has cast in his 
half century of leadership. 

On the way to this Summit in mid- ‘ 
May, at New York's JFK Airport, I 
introduced myself to a man from ! 
Philadelphia, who told he knew my 
name and had read articles 1 had writ- 
ten, He said he was especially moved 
by one article about a preacher who had 
been sent far from home to pastor a 
church. One day, the pastor felt over- 
whelmed by his task and wrote back to 
those who had sent him, that he needed 
them to send someone to help him. 

My reader was trying to recall all 
the details of the article, when I inter- 
rupted him: “No one to send,” I said 
“That's right,” he said. 

That article I explained, was writ- 
ten more than 26 years ago, after the 
first time I heard the Rev. Leon Sullivan 
preach a sermon. 

Later, when I got an opportunity to 
remind the Rev. Sullivan himself that 
his words of inspiration to me had 
power through me to someone else, 
over decades, he finished the sentence 
for me with the instructions the church 
had given that preacher: “You're on 
your own. We have no one to send.” 

Now that preacher, if I may say so, 
is none other than the Lion of Zion, the 
Black Star of Atrica and America, the 
Rev. Leon H. Sullivan. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 


PLAINFIELD — Lnited National Bank 
fiers a workshap on investing at the 
‘bank's educational center. 10 am. (908) 
753-7364. i 


TEANECK — The Port Authority of New 
Jefsey and New York and The New 
York/New Jersey Minority Purchasing 
Council presents 1999 Marketing & Busi- 
ness Expo af the Marriott at Glenpointe 
Hotel. Call (212) 582-2334 for time. 


NEPTUNE — The Regional Business 
Partnership and Continental Airlines 


outing af the J 
Club. 19 am. (973) 242-4226. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 10 


PLAINFIELD — United National Bank 
offers a workshop in time management 
atthe bank's educational center. 10 am. 
(908) 753-7364. 


NEWARK — The Department of Hous- 
EEE o K 

a Homeownership Fair as part of 
is Third Annual National Homeowner- 
‘ship Week at New Community Pathmark 
Shopping Center. 11 am, (973) 639- 
7835. 


QUEENS, NY — The Port Authority of 
New York & New Jersey and Queens Air 
Services Development Office presents 
the 17th Annual Aviation Networking 
Conference at the Crowne Plaza at 
LaGuardia Airport. Call (718) 244-6852. 


TRENTON — The New Jersey Business 
and Industry host the ELC Biennial Din- 
ner at the Hyatt Regency Hotel in Prince- 
ton. 6 p.m. (609) 393-7707 


BASKING RIDGE — The New Jersey 
Technology Council hosts a seminar on 
venture capital for consumer companies 
at Lucent Technologies. 4 pm. (609) 
452-1010 


SADDLE BROOK — The US. Small 
Business Administration and the Rugters 
Cooperative Extension hosts a statewide 
Y2K Summit for small and mid-sized 
businesses at the Marriott 8:30 am. 
(973) 642-7349 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11 


MILLIVILE — The Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) 
hosts a seminar on marking the sale of a 
last home at Shar Lane Community Hall 

1 p.m. (609) 825-8860. 


MONDAY, JUNE 14 


EDISON — The New Jersey Association 
of Women Business Owners (NJAWBO) 
hosts its Installation Awards Dinner at the 
Clarion Hotel. 6 p.m. (732) 494-4545, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 


NEW YORK — The Paradyne Company 
hosts a seminar on lowering costs vee 


ter 9 am 1 (600) PARADYNE (27. 
2396). 


NEW YORK — The Port Authority of 
New Jersey and New York hosts a sem- 
inar and discussion on the buyers 
exchange at the Port Authority Building. 
9 am. (212) 435-6312. 


CHERRY HILL — The New Jeney Site 
agua cis arene hosts a seminar 

bic records at ihe Hok; 
day nn 830m (609) 695-3481 


NEW YORK — The NNPA (National 
Karene r Berii Association) 
halds its anr jon at the Shera- 
ld ik Hotel. Cal (200) 5 es 6764 for infor- 
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AAAA promotes African American agencies 


AMELIA ISLAND, FL — The 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies (AAAA) announced the for- 
mation of a new committee dedicated to 
its member agencies specializing in the 
African-American market. 

The 


The Ritz-Carlton Amelia Island. 

The AAAA African-American 
Advertising Committee has been estab- 
lished because of the positive results of 
a poll conducted among its African- 
American agency members, who agreed 


was made by 
AAAA president and CEO O. Burtch 
Drake as part of his introduction to a 
General Session pane! on“ 


Iy to organize the new group. 
The creation of the mmittee follows. 
the formation of another agency group 


Markets and Media: Issues and Chal- 
lenges” at the AAAA Management 
Conference & Annual Meeting held at 


a specific 
market, the AAAA Hispanic Advertis- 
ing Committee, established in October 
1997. 


Black public firms growing 
in number & impact 


By John William Templeton 


This is the kind of meeting that 
Marcus Garvey and Booker T. Wash- 
ington would have been thrilled to 
attend. 

Diversity and Capital Markets was 
the topic for the third year at the New 
York Society of Securities Analysts on 
Friday, May 21, a program initiated by 
Baunita Greer, president of Cromwell, 
Miller and Greer, a New York broker 
age. 

It is an annual showcase for black 
publicly-traded companies, a number 
that is growing despite the manage- 
ment-buyback of BET Holdings, which 
had been the most visible such firm 

Despite the fact that African Amer- 
icans have three times the income of the 
entire sub-Saharan African continent, 
the number of American black public 
firms pales in comparison to the 1,200 
public companies in African exchanges 
and Caribbean stock markets. The Griot 
Global 1200, an annual special edition 
of Griot, the African-American, Afr 
and Caribbean business daily, presents 
profiles of all those companies this 
week. 

In 1999, there is a significant tech- 
nology sector in the U.S. Advanced 
Engineering Development (NASDAQ: 
AED) focused on information technolo- 
gy in Africa. OAO Technologies (NA: 
DAQOAOT) is a major computer ser- 
vices provider to major corporate and 
medical clients. After a long joumey 
through the viae Black Ameri- 
cans Achievement 
(NASDAQ: BAOA) has begun to 
implement its call center strategy in 
empowerment zones. Ault (NASDAQ 
AULT) makes power supplies for cell 
phones and other electronic devices, 
Covad (NASDAQ:COVD), led by 
Robert Knowling, has hovered around 
the $100 per share mark given excite- 
iment about its technology for high- 
speed communications over existing 
copper wires. Symantec (NASDAQ: 
SYMT) recently selected John W. 
Thompson as its chairman and CEO. 
This software maker is most known for 
its SAM anti-virus and Norton Utilities. 

Radio One, (NASDAQ: RAOA) 
the operator of 25 black- formatted radio 
stations nationally, just joined the club 
recently with the most-successful initial 
public offering among black compa- 
nies. In contrast, Granite Broadcasting, 
owner of 10 television stations (NAS- 
DAQ: GBTVK), is facing calls from 
analysts to replace its management, an 
example of the risks to black executives 
from going public 

Going public also means all your 
business is literally out on the street. 


Carver Bancorp (NASDAQ:CNY) has 
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had its CEO search done in the glare of 
real-time reporting of the merger 
attempt with Boston Bank of Com- 
merce. the turmoil, Carver 
remains the largest black-owned bank 
in the country. Chapman Companies 
(NASDAQ:CMAN) has been the first 
Black-owned brokerage to create a 
nationwide branch network. Broadway 
Financial, (NASDAQ: BYFC) a long- 
time Los Angeles thrift, doesn’t offer 
much excitement, with a static share 
price. Fannie Mae, (NYSE: FNMA) 
the largest repurchaser of mortgages, is 
leading the initiative to increase home 
ownership in minority communities 
under CEO Franklin Raines. 

United American Health Care 
(NASDAQ: UAHC) has announced a 
new contract with the latest casino in 
Detroit, after scaling back from 
Medicare contracts in Tennessee. 
American Shared Hospital Services 
(Amex:AMS) has begun to buy back its 
own stock in order to reflect the results 
of its divestment of some of its assets. 

Ashanti Goldfields (NYSE:ASL), 


the largest black public firm on the 
Afric 


e past y y 
European nations. And once it rebound- 
ed in the last few weeks, thanks to infla- 

fears, its workers went on strike at 
gest mine, Obuasi in Kumasi, 


For the past several years, this con- 
ference has sparked a runup in these 
stocks because they come into the radar 
screens of major analysts. However, 
the most important audience they need 
is black investors, who can overcome 
the persistent under valuation of black 
firms both here, in Africa and the 
Caribbean while taking advantage of 
some real bargains. Granite, like BET 
Holdings last year, is drumatically 
under the stock price of similar broad- 
casters. It is being punished by Wall 
Street for not selling its stations to the 
huge broadcasting monopolies sweep- 
ing the nation. Our dollars can help 
insure that this lone remaining black 
presence in television survives. 

When we put our money up, we not 
only help develop our communities, but 
allow managers to keep the bottom line 
moving onward and upward — the only 
measurement that really counts in the 
stock markets. With such a capital base, 
the number of black public firms could 
grow beyond 100 in a short time span. 


John William Templeton is execu- 
tive editor of “Griot,” the African- 
American, African and Caribbean busi- 
ness daily. Track Griot'y Black Stock 
Worldwide index at http://wvww.black- 
money.com 
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The new committee's primary mis- 
sion is to enhance the value and role of 
AAAA member African-American 
adyertising agencies among clients, 
industry groups, and consumers. As 
such, the committee will act as a unified 
voice on critical issues affecting the 
African-American agency business in 
order to improve its unique role among 
key social, political and business con- 
stituents. The group will also strive to 
facilitate communication between mar- 
eters and the African-American con- 


sumer. 
Gene Morris of E. Morris Commu- 


rently has 12 senior agency of 
serving as its members. The committee 
members will meet a minimum of four 
t the commit- 


the agencies with specific market exper 


tise, and the inherent value provided to 
major marketers by African-American 
es,” said Mr. Morris. 
n partnership, this distin- 
guished group of agencies hopes to 
enrich the existence and enhance the 
perception of advertising agencies spe- 
cializing in reaching the African-Amer- 
ican consu 

Harley Griffiths, vice president, 
AAAA Membership Division, serves 
the committee as the association’ s staff 
representative. 


Investing in your financial future 


By Vernon L. Trotter 


When beginning an investment 
program, it's important to understand 
the. basi s of financial instru- 
ments. There are three general cate- 
gories of investments: stocks, bonds 
and cash equivalents. 

Understanding these classifica- 
tions is the first step in choosing a 
financial program that is best suited 
for your own needs. 


What Are Stocks? 


Also known as equities, they rep- 
fesent a share of ownership in a cor- 
poration 

Shares of stock are offered for 
sale by companies as a means of rais- 
ing money and providing investors an 
opportunity to participate in the over- 
all performance of the company. The 
value of a share of stock may fluctuate 
‘more than that of bonds or cash equiv- 
alents, which are usually associated 
with less risk. 

Over the long term, however, 
Stocks as an asset class generally have 
produced a higher return than either 


government entity that issues them. 

A company may issue bonds 
because it needs funds to expand its 
business, while a government entity 
may issue bonds to build or improve 
roads, Bonds are generally expected 
to provide an investor with a fixed rate 
of interest and to repay the principal 
amount of the investment on a stated 
future date (at maturity). Bonds are 
generally considered to be less risky 
than stocks but more risky than cash 
equivalents, 


What Are Cash Equivalents? 


Cash equivalents are “liquid” 
assets-assets that can easily be tumed 
into cash. They include Treasury bills, 
bank certificates of deposit (CDs), 
commercial paper (the short-term 
10Us of large U.S. corporations) and 
money market funds. Cash equiva- 
lents carry less risk, in terms of 
volatility, and have historically pro- 
duced lower retums than stocks and 
bonds 


What About Mutual Funds? 


Mutual funds are not another cat- 


egory of assets. They are investment 
vehicles that pool assets from many 
people to invest in one or more of the 
three general investment categories 
described above 

By pooling assets from many 
investors, a mutual fund can invest in 
many different stocks, bonds or cash 
equivalent securities. 

Such diversification has the 
potential to lower risk by spreading it 
among a number of investments 
Based on the fund’s investment objec- 
tive, a professional portfolio manager 
makes investment decisions for the 
fund. 

Some mutual funds are aggres- 
sive, while some have more conserva- 
tive objectives. The range of different 
investment objectives is important, 
because it means that you can choose 
a fund that closely matches your own 
financial goals, objectives and risk 
tolerance. 

Your financial advisor can help 
you determine which types of invest- 
ments are suitable for your own finan- 
cial situation, goals and risk tolerance 

Vernon L. Trotter is a retirement 
planning specialist for Morgan Stan- 
ley Dean Witter in Fairfield, N.J. 


bonds or cash equivalents. 
Of course, past is no 

guarantee of future results. And 

remember, performance. will 


among individual stocks. 
What Are Bonds? 


Bonds are issued by a company or 
government entity as a way to borrow 
money. 

Bonds represent loans made by 
the bondholder to the company or 
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Ex-Rutgers professor 
sued for sexual harass- 
ment 


NEW BRUNSWICK (AP) — A Rut- 
gers professor ousted last year for his 
affair with a graduate student has 
been sued by five former and current 
students who say he harassed them 
and stole their work. 

The lawsuit filed Wednesday alleges 
that William Powers lowered one stu- 
dent's grade from an A to an F, stole 
her dissertation and gave it to another 


“Students pay for an education, not 
for abuse,” plaintiff David Oestreicher 
said. “Students have a right to expect 
that the university will enforce proper 
rules of conduct, that it will not toler- 
ate the defamation, derailment and 
sexual harassment of students, nor 
allow their work to be stolen by any 
member of the university communi- 


Powers, 63, of South Brunswick, lost 
his job as an anthropology professor 
last June. In an unprecedented move, 
Rutgers agreed to pay Powers 
$92,500 in exchange for his resigna- 
tion and his agreement not to sue the 
university. 

Powers and Rutgers officials declined 
comment on the lawsuit. 


Drug arrests show severe 
slowdown by troopers 


TRENTON (AP) — State troopers on 
the New Jersey Turnpike have been 
cutting back sharply on their drug 
arrests linked to traffic stops, patrol 
statistics show, though it is not clear 
when the slowdown began. 

So far this year, troopers averaged 42 
drug arrests a month from January 
through April, compared with an 
average of 182 drug arrests a month 
in the same period of 1998, according 
to figures provided by the State 
Police. This marks a striking drop of 
more than 75 percent. 

The drop is even sharper when mea- 
suring just the month of April. In 
1999, troopers on the turnpike arrest- 
ed 13 people for drugs, compared 
with 166 in April 1998, down 90 per- 
cent. 

With only partial data available, the 
slowdown in drug arrests could have 
started with any number of develop- 
ments, from the shooting of three 
unarmed men on the tumpike 13 
months ago to the firing of Superin- 
tendent Carl Williams three months 


Asbury 
Redevelopment 


continued from pg A1 


Baptist Church “stakeholders,” as 
Samuels referred to the residents and 
property owners, are active in reshap- 
ing how the new neighborhood will 
look by imparting their ideas to the 
commissioned architect James Watt. 
Built into the plan is challenging 
rhetoric that encourages residents to 
cast aside the old “business as usual” 
attitude and to start thinking anew. 

In keeping with this new spirit, 
Asbury Park has revitalized a pro- 
gram, which is helping low-to-mod- 
erate income residents purchase their 
first home. Funded through a com- 
munity development block grant, the 
program allows potential first-time 
buyers who qualify to apply for a 
$5,000 no-interest loan that can be 
used as a down payment or for clos- 
ing costs. 

“ Right now the city has 75 per- 
cent renters and 25 percent owners, 
the city is looking for a way to 
reverse it,” said Samuels. “People 
have a difficult time getting the front 
money for a down payment to buy.” 

In conjunction with this program, 
homeowner education is given free of 
charge to those residents interested in 
becoming buyers. The city held a 
Homeownership Information Fair on 
June 5. On site credit reports were 
given to people at the fair, while 
extending to others important infor- 
mation helpful in buying a home in 
need of repair. The city also has a 
special mortgage program in place 
for those residents interested in pur- 
chasing a home that requires fixing 


up. 

Saunders, whose term as mayor 
will end in 2001 said, “I feel confi- 
dent that we're on the verge of sign- 
ing with a developer to redevelop the 
beach front area.” Unable to disclose 
the name of the developer due to 
legal formalities, the mayor stated the 
deal could be finalized within a few 
months. 


Local officer helped keep drugs in the ghetto 


NEW BRUNSWICK (AP) — It's 
a case that could come down to the 
words of a drug dealer against a deco- 
rated detective 

Corey Ashford says he sold the 
drugs, while 16-year police veteran 
James Marshall offered protection for a 
share of the proceeds 

Ashford is a key witness in a police 
corruption investigation that has led to 
the indictments of two police officers. 
In an interview published in a local 
paper, Ashford said he decided to blow 
the whistle and go to state police when 
he wanted to lead a normal life again. 

The officers’ defense attorneys 
maintain the state’s case rests on crimi- 
nals who can’t be trusted 

Marshall, a narcotics detective, 
was indicted in December on 15 counts 
of promoting prostitution, official mis- 


conduct, drug distribution and perjury 
His lawyer, Jack Arseneault, ar 
that the indictments were based on 
testimony of “convicted felons, d 
dealers and prostitutes and wholly 
cumstances 

The Middlesex. County: Pros: 
tor’s Office refuses to comment. 

Ashford said he brought home any- 
where between $500 and $10,000 a 
week. He told the newspaper Marshall 
did ask him to be an informant at first 
When he declined, the detective laid 
out a plan where Ashford would work 
the streets and give Marshall a percent- 
age of sales. There were two con 
tions: no weapons were to be dealt and 
the drugs had to remain within the 
ghettos 

“I could have said no. But then 
again, he was a cop,” Marshall said. “T 


was in a no-win situation. He was in a 
position of authority and I wasn’t. I had 
to go along with him 

Ashford said Marshall told him 
narcotics detectives’ work schedules 
and let him know when there were drug 
busts. Other police officers recall that 
Marshall used Ashford as an informant 


and didn’t want any money from him 
Arseneault argue 

He pointed to Ashford’s long crim 
inal record of arrests for drugs and 
assault. 

Ashford responded: “Look, I'm 
not saying that I'm a saint and that I 


didn’t get caught up in the whole streei 
game. But I was trying to get my life 
back together before I met Jim Ma 
shall. I was trying to change my ways 
and do what was right.” 


African art explosion 
blasts off in Irvington 


By Carl Chase 
Staff Writer 


As a child growing up in Montclair, Willie Kearney 
was always driven to create art, from graffiti on walls to 
pictures on high school cafeteria tables, or whatever he 
could find. His first exhibit in the early 80's was a sold-out 
success at the Montclair Arena. It was also his last exhibi 
tion. Until now. 

His first show in 15 years, dubbed “You Take the New 
Age, I'll Take Africa Born Again,” takes place at Marlo’s 
in Irvington on June 13. 

Pharaoh, as he is known in the art circles, has strug 
gled to produce his art, saying he is called by God to do so. 
He has accumulated scores of wood burnings, paper cut- 
outs and other work that draws on African roots while 
embracing his Native American heritage and American 
experience. “Indian Eagle Mask” represents a highly 
important symbol of the Seminole Indian culture 

While a long time coming, these six dozen pieces date 
to those recently created in his East Orange studio (such as 
the jazz-inspired scenes in the four-piece “Night Club” 
series). They are as old as his nearly earliest days as a 
schoolboy in Montclair. He has worked in most media 
ranging from tempera and acrylic to water color and inks, 
to sculpture in marble and found items. 

“My art reflects this melding of past and present in 
works using both traditional and nontraditional media,” 
says Kearney, who incorporates themes from the major 
world religions as well 
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‘The Lion Will Lay Down with the Lamb’ 

Wood with images burned into the grain are a special 
ty. “Adam in Asianie African Stardust” presents one image 
of creation: mankind being pulled up from the dust while 
woman forms in the background. “Abraham’s Promise” 
depicts three guardian angels protecting three expectant 
women, Natural knots in the wood form the unborn babies 
seen through the mothers’ bellies, a delightful trademark 
of Pharaoh's works in wood 

Other wood burnings include “Drum and Dance 
the joyous kinetic explosion of danc 
ebrating life. In “Abstract Four Bird: 
tures evoke the freedom of flight. 

Call (908) 686-8277 or (973) 698-1320 about the 
reception, show and sale, scheduled from 3 to 7 p.m 


with 
and drummers cel- 
he feathered crea- 


even a few years! In fact, because i 


Male prison guard wins millions 
in sexual harassment case 


State 


MOUNT HOLLY (AP) 


lion to a ma 
guard who accused a female co-worker 
of sexually harassing him because he 
refused to have sex with her 
less than an hour, 
the Burlington County jury found that 
Is did nothing to 
assment of Robert 
after he complained to 
supervisors at the Mid-State Correct 
al Facility at Fort Dix. The pan 
determined that Lockley’s co-workers 
and supervisors retaliated against him 
after he reported the harassment 

He was awarded $3 million in puni 
tive damages and $750,000 in compen- 
satory dama; 

Rita Malley, spokeswoman for the 
Attorney General’s Office, which 
defended the state, said the state is look- 
ing at options for a possible appeal. 

Lockley filed a civil lawsuit in 
1994 alleging Ronda Turner, 37, began 
harassing him in 1990, when he was 
transferred to work with her on the 
same shift. She allegedly called him up 


to invite him to her home, but he said he 
declined, saying he was married and not 


then began followi 
around the prison gfounds, repe 


week trial that in 1993 Tumer, joined by 
Jacqueline Jones and Linda Pyner-Bai- 


ley and some other officers, escalated 
the harassment. He said Tumer repeat- 
edly called him on the telephone while 
he was on duty, slammed doors on him, 
refused to unlock doors so he could 
report to work and threw snowballs at 
him. No individual officers were named 
as defendants in the lawsuit. 

Deputy Attorneys General Mamta 
Patel and Andrew J. Walko argued that 
no sexual harassment or retaliation took 
place. They contended the officers sim 
ply did not get along 

Legal experts say lawsuits in which 
a man accuses a woman of sextial 
harassment are very rare, accounting for 
10 percent to 15 percent of all such law- 
suits. 


Jersey City returning to local control 


TRE (AP) — After 10 years 
of running the Jersey City School Dis- 
trict, state education officials say th 
want to begin returning it to local con- 


Commissioner David 
ed to present a plan to 
J of Education for phas- 
ing out state operation of the district. 

Hespe plans to propose a two- to 
three-year process for the state to with- 
draw and the district to reclaim local 
control of its 42 schools and 32,000 
students. 

The state currently operates two 
other districts — Paterson and Newark 
Jersey City would be the first to regain 
local control. 

DeSando said Jersey City needs to 
get the community more involved with 
its schools. A state Supreme Court 
decision handed down last year calls 
for urban districts to create community 


teams to help rebuild elementary 
schools — a process known as whole 
school reform. 

Bob DeSando, education depart- 
ment spokesman,said the district has 
improved tremendously since it was 
first taken over. Reading, writing and 
math scores on state tests for lth- 
ders have improved, while scores in 
reading and math, but not writing, have 
improved on state tests for eighth- 
graders. 

State education officials have also 
said that problems of corruption and 
mismanagement that caused the district 
to be taken over by the state in 1989 
have been fixed. 

Jersey City Mayor Bret Schundler 
agreed that it’s time for the state to 
relinquish control of the school district, 
but added that the takeover failed to 
accomplish all the state’s objectives. 


Yes, 3001! That’s because Investors’ Century Free Checking will remain free for more than a 
V ’s free (and filled with extraordinary 
benefits) we suspect you'll Mave it for a very long time. Century Free Checking has absolutely 
everything you want... including a calculator* as our gift to you; it’s our way of 
demonstrating that you finally have a checking account you can count on. 


+ Receive a monthly transaction statement. 
+ We'll buy back up to 200 unused checks from 
your current checking account for 5¢ each, 

giving you an extra $10 in your pocket. 


+ Plus, choose such convenient options as 


heeh with the best! 
INVESTORS 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 


Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 


j A wide variety of other checking accounts is also available. 


SAVINGS BANK 


249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn * 1-800-252-8119 


Other offices: 


CHATHAM: IRVINGTON: PLAINFIEL! Colts Neck 
169 Main Street* | 34 Union Avenue 130 Watchung Avenue 
331 Springfield Avenue Deal 
CLARK: | 1065 Stuyvesant Avenue ROXBURY TWSP- 
6 Westfield Avenue* | X Roxbury Mall, Route 10 East* — | Freehold 
LIVINGSTON: ‘reehold 
Bradlees Shopping Center% £23 So Lngion Aen” SCOTCH PLAINS: Be ranch 
EAST ORANGE: T -aii 437 Pari ex 
27 Prospect Street MADISON: Navesink 
16 Waverly Place* 
EDISON: A MILLBURN: Spring Lake Heights 
1655-65 Oak Tree Road proper, BAR 
Toms River 
HILLSIDE: NEW PROVIDENCE: yvesant Avenue 
1128 Liberty Avenue* Vilage Shopping Center* ute 22 West* | Whiting 


overdraft protection, the Investors Check 
Card, an Investors ATM Card, and telephone 
transfer capabilities. 


* New Century Free Checking accounts only, 
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Celebrity Showcase 


For a couple of hours leading up to Plainfield High 
School's senior prom, the parking lot of the school was 
transformed into a spectacular traditional event that 
would rival any Hollywood movie premier — police road- 
blocks, Rolls Royces, Mercedes Benzs, countless limou- 
sines, the flash of cameras, and of course all the stars of 
the show striking a pose. 

Indeed, it was a sight to see, ladies clad in sherbet col- 
ored chiffon, red sequin, electric blue boas, metallic 
orange, low cut, back out, strapless, to risky silver lame 
gowns were in good company, with gents who adorned 
top hats and ornate walking sticks along with creative 
inspired tuxedos, knee length walking coats in gold, black 
and white, as well as the traditional tails. 

A community united, parents, grandparents sisters, 
brothers, aunts, uncles, cousins and classmates turned 
out in droves to receive the students who commanded 
celebrity status on this occasion. As car doors opened to 
reveal the next unexpected fashion feature the crowd anx- 
iously jockeyed for position to get a peek. This within 
itself was an off-the-hook spectacle to see. 

Twenty-years from now all those students who attend- 
ed Plainfield High School's 1999 senior prom will look at 
themselves captured on film and either laugh or cringe at 
what use to be. By then May 28, will have become a very 
precious memory when all of them were celebrities. 


Rashon Thomas and date Andera Simmons strike a pose in front of the Rolls Royce that transported the couple to the 
prom 


Alvaro Estrada and his date Idalia Amayo strike a 
pose 


L-R Allen 
Mercedes 


ed a unique look 


Lashonte Stembridge and Laurenn McDaniel creat- _Katrell Brooks and Tanisha Jones look picture per- 
fect 


a 


Ayanna O’Brien is a statuesque model in this soft 
aquamarine gown 


Bailey, 


Justin Hughes and Bryan Bailey put the ‘S’ in smooth posing in front of a fire engine red People gather to receive the prom attendees while limousine drivers wait to whisk the couples to the Pines 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 12 


JACKSON — Soul Brothers Pro- 
duction Company presents gospel 
recording artist John P. Kee and 
New Life Community Choir at Six 
Flags Great Adventure. 4 p.m. 
(732) 422-6674. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Cross- 
roads Theater Company presents. 
the gospel play “Another Chance.” 
Call (973) 606-2852 for information. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26 


NEW YORK — McDonald's pre- 
sents the 15th Annual GospelFest 
at the Theater at Madison Square 
Garden. 7 p.m. (212) 754-9191. 


$7.5 million 
Christian 
Academy 
opens soon 


NEWARK — After nearly 
eleven years of planning and fund- 
raising, Bethany Christian Acade- 
my will open in September 1999. 
The Academy is A separate corpo- 
ration related to Bethany Baptist 
Church, one of the oldest and 
largest churches in the city. The 
Academy’s new $7.5 million home 
has 25,000 square feet and will 
accommodate, when fully opera- 
tive, 240 students in pre-kinder- 
garten to grade 6 classes. 

The Academy’s Board of Direc- 
tors announced that Sandra Bran- 
ham Tryman of Montclair will be 
the new Principa /UCEO. 

Mr. Richard Roper and Ms. 
Ollie Washington, both members 
of the Academy’s Board who 
spearheaded the search process, 
announced that selection of Mrs. 
Tryman ended a two-year national 
search. They reported, “The board 
is pleased that Tryman metall cri- 
teria for our private school and 
because she is a New Jersey 
native with broad experience in 
the public school sector, will 
understand the mission of our 
school”. 

Tryman has been in education 
more than 30 years. She served 
seven years as both assistant and 
superintendent of schools in 
Roselle. Earlier she has been an 
elementary teacher, social studies 
specialist, reading specialist, 
director of early childhood educa- 
ion, and a school principal. She 
also was partner in an early child- 
hood learning center: She has 
worked in Newark, East Orange, 
and Roselle. She was an exchange 
teacher in England at a church- 
related primary school. 

Mrs. Tryman has earned 
degrees from Columbia Union Col- 
lege in Maryland; a masters from 
Seton Hall; and is currently com- 
pleting her doctorate at Columbia 
University's Teachers College. 

When the new Principal/CEO 
spoke to the Academy's Board, she 
highlighted the challenge of work- 
ing in Newark. She mentioned the 
city’s rich resources and renais- 
sance. “I believe we can build a 
multi-ethnic staff with a global 
view. All children can excel. We 
must provide foundations for 
excellence. Bethany Church has 
always been a leader in Newark, 
and now in early and elementary 
education, we can lead the way. I 
feel privileged to work with 
Bethany Academy.” Tryman said 
as she spoke to the board. 

The Academy's curriculum 
places heavy emphasis on values 
such as compassion, courtesy, civic 
responsibility, self-discipline, and 
conflict resolution. An Exchange 
Teacher’s Program is planned. 
Foreign languages and a broad 
range of multicultural exposure 
will be built within the curricu- 
lum. 

Dr. James Scott, pastor of 
Bethany Baptist Church and pres- 
ident of the Academy’s Board, 
praised the Search Committee for 
its careful work. “Mrs. Tryman is 
the best of many candidates con- 
sidered and interviewed. Because 
the Academy committed itself to 
quality education, and because we 
view our school as complementing 
public school, we needed an educa- 
tional leader who appreciates how 
private schools could work closely 
with public school. We were deter- 
mined to and the best candidate. 
We found her at our doorstep. She 
is enthusiastic about coming. We 
are delighted.” Tryman begins her 
tenure June 21, 1999. 


Blacks must resist menticide 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


To oppress a race and then label 
its reactions as ‘mental illness’ is not 
only morally wrong, it is criminal and a 
fraud.” Dr. William Tutman 

Menticide: Literally mind murder; 
brainwashing; the systematic attempt 
to break down one’s beliefs, attitudes 
and allegiances in favor of the ultimate 
adoption of those of another. - Dictio- 
nary of Psychology 

The predominant pathology of 
self-hatred, self-negation, frustration 
and anger that exist in our communities 
— regardless of socio-economic status 
— is the direct result of a trans-genera- 
tional program of brainwashing by the 
larger European community against its 
captive African population. Our reac- 
tion to this overt and covert oppression 
and racism has taken on many forms. 
Most are unhealthy and negative. 

Africans were captured, transport- 
ed to these shores and egregiously 


abused for over 300 years. A key cle 
ment in this ongoing oppression was to 
methodically turn us against ourselves 
by destroying our psycho-spiritual ori- 
entation, and identity as whole human 
beings. Europeans structured this soci 
ety so that Africans and Native Ameri- 
cans were on the bottom of a rigid 
racial and socio-economic caste sys 
tem. Every institution they created was 
designed to reinforce and maintain an 
unyielding race/color system. To re 
affirm this process black folks were 
further stigmatized/punished whenever 
they resisted this and 


Bandized throughout the colonies and 
Was stepped up once the Republic was 
established. 

Medicine — like religion and pop- 
ular culture — was used to champion 
the enslavement of blacks and further 
terrorize our ancestors when they did 
What any normal human being would 
do: actively resist their debasement and 
subjugation 

In 1851, Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright 
gained fame by publishing an article 
Stating that blacks exhibited mental dis 
eases and illnesses he called Drapeto- 


oppression. 

Once a process of African subordi 
nation was decided upon, every institu- 
tion during colonial times — and fol 
lowing separation from British hege- 
mony — was geared toward maintain- 
ing the status quo and coercing 
Africans to acquiesce to the notion of 
inferiority and subhuman status. The 
idea of African inferiority was propa 


A gospel musical drama 
comes to New Brunswick 


NEW BRUNSWICK —“Another 
Chance”, a gospel play that has a pow- 


taint hopes 
redemption 
and unconditional love, “Another 
Chance” will touch your heart. make 
you laugh and let you know that God is 
still in control! 

special fund raising event to 
benefit the Plainfield Teen Parenting 


Í Playwright Melanie 
Ford 


POMENE 
Will the tragedy at 


Program (PTPP), “Another Chance” is 
being sponsored by SBYS, Plainfield 
Teen Parenting Program, Inc., Lucent 
Technologies Pioneers and Shiloh Bap- 
tist Church Cordials Ministry. 
“Another Chance” will be appear- 
ing at Crossroads Theater Company in 
New Brunswick NJ, for two nights 
June 25 & 26, with a VIP Reception 
accompanying each performance with 
the playwright, producers and cast 
Works will be displayed by the 
renowned artist Marion Howard and 
there will be door prizes and a Chinese 
Auction. Ticket prices are $40.00 
(General Admission) and $32.50 (chil- 
dren under 16 & adults over 62). 
Tickets may be obtained at the fol- 
lowing outlets, or by calling the fol- 
lowing phone numbers: Frank Shoe 
Clinic 104 Watchung Ave. Plainfield, 
NJ, Sound Express 204 E. Front St 
Plainfield, NJ; (908) 226-8076, (908) 
606-2852 and (908) 756-6290. 


Columbine High be enough 
to let God back in? 


By Bishop Earl W. Jackson 


How many nightmarish scenes of 
youth violence must America witness 
before we realize that this is the harvest 
of a generation which has turned its 
back on God? We have banned prayer 
from the public schools and God from 
public life. What happened on April 
20th at Columbine High School in Lit- 
tleton, Colorado was not the result of 
political or economic problems, but 
spiritual breakdown, What is even 
more disturbing is that things are like- 
ly to get much worse unless Americans 
turn our hearts to God in spiritual and 
moral renewal. 

As part of that renewal, the hostil- 
ity toward people of faith, particularly 
Christians, must end. That hostility has 
never been more clearly evidenced 
than in the killing of one young girl 
who was shot after she confessed to 
believing in God. 

The young triggermen, Eric Harris 
and Dylan Klebold, were consumed 
with thoughts of suicide, hatred and 
violence. They hated people of color, 
athletes and people of faith. Why? The 
messages in popular music, on tele 
sion and in the movies ridicule faith 
and glorify violence. Moral relativism 
has undermined notions of absolute 
truth. Truth is simply a matter of per- 
sonal opinion and morality a matter of 
mere personal taste. People who have 
profound faith are often characterized 
in the media as stupid, uneducated, 
easily-lead and fundamentalists. In this 
spiritual climate, why would these 
troubled teens place any value on their 
lives or their victims? It is, after’all, 
just a matter of opinion and personal 
taste. 

Perhaps an incident like this will 
make us rethink the 1963 Supreme 
Court decision banning prayer in pub- 
lic schools. It may even cause families 
to retum to churches and synagogues, 
if only temporarily. Maybe. But in the 
aftermath of what is the most diaboli- 
cal act of terrorism ever seen in an 
American school, we are all seeking 
the answer to one question: why? 

The answer is never as simple as 
any of us would like. However, it is 
clear from what we now know that 
Harris and Klebold were outcasts, 
rejected by most of their peers. A death 
toll of fifteen at Columbine High 
attests that these young men gave up 
ever being accepted. On April 20% , 
their demons of personal-rejection won 
itual battle for control of their 
lives. Neither of them was equipped 
for spiritual battle, and apparently no 
one else realized the kind of help they 


needed. 

Even those close to Harris and 
Klebold were oblivious of their spiritu- 
al struggle. We Americans just don’t 
think in those terms. One commentator 
said that we need not use this as an 
opportunity to get into “religious 
crap.” When teenagers are fascinated 
with Nazism, sadistic video game 
satanic music of Marilyn Manson, 
guns, homemade bombs and death, the: 
best antidote is to confront them with 
the reality of God - and through him, 


our historic understanding of decency, 
goodness and morality. ‘The prophet 


Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
love mercy and walk humbly with thy, 
$e 


Instead, these young killers, like 
many other American teens, were nut 
tured on a steady diet of hatred and 
violence rooted in fantasy and reality. 
It is no longer politically correct to pro- 
vide the spiritual and moral underpin; 
nings which could at least counter the 
cumulative effect of the self-destrug= 
tive diet served up by popular culture. 

If we plumb the depths of the 
American soul, we must realize that wẹ 
are in a spiritual crisis. Our youth are 
the first casualties in this struggle 
between good and evil, God and Satan, 
because we are not equipping them for 
the fight of their young lives. It is a 
legal question to what extent we will 
have prayer in our schools. However, 
there is no constitutional proscription 
to prayer in our homes. No one can 
question the legality of acknowledging 
God as our benefactor instead of wor 
shipping at the altar of materialism and 
political power. It is time to blow the 
dust off those Bibles and take-not 
send-our children to Sunday Schoo) 
and church. It is time to go back 
thanking God before our meals 
saying our prayers before we go to bed 
at night 

There is a line in the Lord’s Pray 
which seems painfully appropriate at 
this time: “lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” If that prayer, 
instead of the songs of Marilyn Man- 
son and the thoughts of Adolph Hitler, 
had been on the minds and hearts of 
Harris and Klebold, we would proba- 
bly not be mourning today. 

It is not too late to sow the seeds of 
a new harvest of faith instead of fear, 
love instead of hate, peace instead of 
violence and life instead of death. 


Bishop Earl W. Jackson is the 
national president of The Samaritan 
Project. 


mania and I Aethiopos. 
| He coined the disease Drapetoma- 
fia from drapetes, meaning run away 
slave and mania meai 
Berney the good doctor postulat- 

ed Africans were crazy to run away 
on e A erana Pi other 
disease he invented was Dysaesthesia 
Aethiopis. He said the symptoms were 
disobedience, refusing to work for 
Aothing and answering disrespectfully 


NASHVILLE, TN — “Words will 
Rever express the favor that God 
bestowed upon O'landa Draper during 
his lifetime. We praise God for allowing 
Him to be a part of our lives and to con- 
tribute so greatly to the Go: 

The Word Entertainment 


} On July 21st, just one year after his 
passing, Myrrh Black Music Division, 
in celebration of Draper’s life and his 
g a tribute 
he Associates 
The 
many of Draper's 
luding several songs that 

had previously become unavailable, The 
Package will include dedications from 
many of the celebrity artists who knew 
nd loved Draper, as well as a song from 
the first lady of gospel music, Draper’s 
fyrrh label-mate and friend Shirley 
sar. Additionally, a never before 
leased concert video will be made 
lable for Draper fans and followers 
project and video will be in stores 


His “cure” was to whip and work the 
slaves harder. In retrospect, who was 
crazy, our ancestors or Dr. Cartwrig 
is indicative of white 
who justify their villainy 
by inventing preposterous rationaliza- 
tions for their abhorrent behavior. Even 
today, racial profiling is rationalized as 

eing part of a war on drugs/crime — 
as if every black or brown motorist is a 
criminal who imports or transports 
drugs by car. Another more subtle 
example of their insanity is whites den- 
igrating the rich natural melanin in our 
skin, while risking skin cancer trying to 
tan theirs, 

Amos Wilson observed, “The need 
by whites to maintain their highly pos- 
itive self-perception compels them to 
deny, distort and rationalize their past 
criminal and immoral behavior toward 
Afrikans in America and their current 
complicity in conditions of stifling sub- 
ordination; to project stereotypical 
ception onto blacks as innately infer 


Gospel legend O"landa Draper 
on July 20th 

In memory of Draper's contribution 
and his life, his peers in the Gospel 
Music Industry have declared July 21, 
the anniversary of Draper’s death, as an 
official day of tribute for remembering 
Draper’s ministry and his passion for 
Gospel music. 
Draper's accomplishments within 


——— McDonald 


in intellect, character and morals...” 
This relentless assault on people of 
African descent will not abate any time 
if ever. So what must we do? 
Admit to ourselves that we are in a war 
for our minds and souls. Once we 
accept this, we must take appropriate 
action to resist and counter the relent- 
less pernicious psychological 
nst us. Think for your- 
images and 
world view broadcast at us daily. Don't 
accept or believe everything in the 
mainstream media. Develop a world 
view and reality based upon our history 
rather than the account disseminated by 
our adversaries. Resist the brainwash- 
ing. Don’t fall for the okey-doke or be 
tricked into internalizing the beliefs, 
attitudes or values of our enemies 


soon, 


You may contact Junious Stanton 
at e-mail address: JRSwriter@ aol.com 


Paying tribute to O’landa Draper 


the music industry arc substantial. The 
six-time Grammy nominee, two-time 
Stellar Award winner and Grammy, 
Dove and Vision award winner per- 
formed for world leaders such as Presi- 
dent Clinton, Bush and Carter, while 
simultaneously finding the time to take 
his gospel choir, O’landa Draper & The 
Associates directly to the community, 
feeding the hungry, helping to stop drug 
abuse and providing options for preg- 
nant teens. 

Draper & The Associates timely 
played an integral role in reinventing the 
gospel choir and guiding it into the mod- 
em era. Hezekiah Walker, Director of 
the love Fellowship Chorale noted, “As 
a friend and a brother, I miss O'landa 
greatly. His contributions to gospel 
music will live in our hearts, always.” 
O'landa’s passions fueled his gifts, his 
actions made his music real - a living, 
breathing sacrifice of praise, and 
because of his contribution to gospel 
music, and his life, O"landa Draper will 
be remembered forever. 


J by 
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‘WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 
BELLEVILLE — Clara Maass Medical 
Center hosts its own “National Cancer 
Survivors Day" with a free luncheon 
and health fair. 10 a.m. (973) 450-2270 


CRANFORD — Union County College 
offers a course in IV Certification for 
practical nurses in New Jersey. 8:30 
a.m. (908) 709-7503. 


JERSEY CITY — Jersey City Medical 
Center holds a support group for newly 
diagnosed breast cancer patients at the 
hospital's conference room. 6 p.m. 
(201) 915-2000. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10 


NEWARK — The Healthcare 
Foundation of New Jersey and The 
Prudential Foundation hosts the grand 
‘pening of the school-based health and 
dental clinics at Quitman Street 
Elementary School. 10 a.m. (973) 733- 
7333, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11 


NEWARK — The Celeste Bateman & 
Associates and the International Black 
Women’s Congress hosts a seminar 
black women health entitled “Improving 
the Health Status of Black Women: 
Understanding Cultural Belief Systems” 
at the Sheraton Newark Airport through 
June 12. 8 a.m. (973) 690-5500. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a sup- 
Port group for those suffering from 
Chronic fatigue syndrome at the hospi- 
tal’s board room. 11 a.m. (732) 937- 
8820. 


TEANECK - Holy Name Hospital hosts 
a symposium on lung cancer at the 
Marian Hall. 8 a.m. (201) 833-3186. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12 


MONTCLAIR — The Eastern School of 
Acupuncture and Traditional Medicine 
host an open house on traditional med- 
icine and therapy. 12 p.m. (973) 746- 
8717. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 13 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a 
course in Lamaze and childbirth prepa- 
ration. 10 a.m. (732) 937-8820. 


PRINCETON — The American 
Diabetes Association host the “Tour de 
Cure,” a bicycle race to help raise 
money for diabetes research. The race 
takes place at Princeton Borough High 
School. 7 a.m. (732) 469-7979, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15 


EDISON — JFK Medical Center hosts 
a class and discussion on fatherhood. 7 
p.m. (732) 321-7000. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a 
course on hip/knee replacement at the 
hospital's board room. 3 p.m. (732) 937- 
8820. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a sup- 
Port group for patients completing can- 
er treatment. Call (732) 235-6792 for 
information on time and location. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center hosts a blood 
drive at the hospital's courtyard. 11 a.m. 
(732) 937-8820. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19 
WEST ORANGE — The Kessler 
Institute for Rehabilitation hosts its 
1999 Ms. Wheelchair New Jersey 
Pageant. Call (973) 299-0833 for infor- 

SUNDAY, JUNE 20 
NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a tour of 
the hospital's maternity ward. 3:30 p.m. 
(732) 937-8820. 

MONDAY, JUNE 21 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medi 


New Jersey doctors provide skin care tips for all seasons 


PARAMUS — Since June is 
Skin Cancer Awareness Month, the 
physicians and skin care experts at 
the Center for Plastic & 
Reconstructive Surgery in Paramus, 
New Jersey, are offering information 
to help prevent premature aging and 
damage that often occurs in con- 
junction with skin cancer. 

According to Dr, Robert 
Zubowski, M.D., F.A.C.S., partner 
at the Center, people do not realize 
that they are constantly being 
exposed to ultraviolet (UV) rays that 
cause cancer. For example, UV light 
penetrates clouds, windows and 
water, while sand, snow and pave- 
ment can reflect up to 85 percent of 
the sun’s rays. 

“From 1979 to 1999, the number 
of skin cancer cases in the U.S. dou- 
bled. Because of the risk involved, 
education is the key to prevention 
and people need to protect their skin 
365 days a year,” said Dr. Zubowski 

The following are tips from Dr. 
Zubowski and the Center’s on-staff 
skin care specialist, Valeri Pennisi, 
RN, Aesthetician, MSN, on how to 
best protect your skin from the sun: 

*Apply sunscreen everyday 
(year round) to all exposed areas of 


the body 

- Use products with a sun pro- 
tection factor (SPF) of at least 15 
(UVB protection) and are labeled 
“full-spectrum sun block.” In addi- 
tion to protection against the ultravi- 
olet B (shorter and “burning”) rays, 
these products should include zinc 
oxide or titanium dioxide, which 
will also protect you from the ultra- 
violet A (longer and “aging”) rays 

- Consider using lotions that 
contain Avobenzone (Parsol 1789) - 
the most recent chemical to absorb 
approximately 80 percent of UVA 
rays. Look for this item under active 
ingredients on product labels 

- Administer lotion 30 minutes 
before sun exposure so that your 
skin can absorb the chemical sun- 
screens and remember to apply 
lotion almost every two hours, espe- 
cially after swimming, perspiring or 
toweling off. 

- Always check the expiration 
date on skin-protection products for 
they lose their effectiveness over 
time. 

- Cover your eyes with 100% 
UV protected sunglasses; wear 
wide-brimmed hats and tightly 
woven, long-sleeved shirts and 


pants, 

Plan outdoor activities before 
10 a.m. and after 4 p.m., when the 
sun’s rays are not as strong. 

- Certain medications, hormones 
and cosmetics can inerease your 
skin’s sensitivity so check with your 
doctor or pharmacist about their 
affects with sun exposure 

Recent research proves that tan- 
ning booths can cause the same skin 
damage and premature aging as the 
sun rays. As a result, the experts at 
the Center for Plastic & 
Reconstructive Surgery suggest tan 
ning creams as a safe alternative 
Prior to using self-tanners, ‘gently 
treat dry, flaky skin with a fine scrub 
or mitt and moisturize. Then, lightly 
layer tanning cream over a period of 
several days and continue to mois- 
turize your skin dail 

Established in 1985, the Center 
for Plastic & Reconstructive 
Surgery specializes in aesthetic, also 
known as cosmetic, surgical proce- 
dures of the face and body as well as 
innovative reconstructive surgery 
The doctors and their staff are com- 
mitted to delivering personal, empa- 
thetic and expert service to their 
patients and want to make a differ- 


ence in their lives by 
their self-esteem 
Partners at the Ci 
Reconstructive Surgery, Paul Parker, 
M.D., FA.C.S. and Robert 
Zubowski, M.D., F.A.C.S., are New 


improving 
nd quality of life 


= 


Jersey bikers get their motors running to help 


PINE BROOK — On Sunday, 
June 27, 1999, highways in the 
Garden State will roar with the 
sound of thunder as more than 500 
motorcycles hit the road in the 
fourth annual March of Dimes North 
Jersey Chapter Ride for Healthier 
Babies event. Formerly known as 
RideAmerica, the March of Dimes 
Ride for Healthier Babies is a bene- 
fit motorcycle ride to raise money 
for the March of Dimes efforts to 
save babies. The Ride is fully police 
escorted by various Blue Knights 
chapters of New Jersey and New 
York. For the fourth consecutive 
year, the AMA-sanctioned March of 

imes Ride for Healthier Babies 
event starts and finishes in New 
Jersey. 

“The March of Dimes Ride for 
Healthier Babies is now recognized 
as one of the premier rides in north- 
ern New Jersey,” said Bill Hufnagle, 
1999 Chairman of Ride for Healthier 
Babies who is most commonly 
known as Biker Billy, celebrity chef 


Hundreds of motorcycles roared through the highways to raise money 


for the annual March of Dimes ride for healthier babies. 


and motorcycle enthusiast. “Bikers 
respect the integrity of the ride, and 
they have a sincere appreciation for 
the cause. Every year, we're seeing 


STD’s: ignoring them 
today may render you 
infertile tomorrow 


PLAINFIELD — If you think 
you may want children in the future, 
it’s never too early to think about your 
health. Please get tested for two of the 
most common sexually transmitted 
diseases - gonorrhea and chlamydia. 
They occur in both men and women 
and are passed from person to person 
through sex. 

Untreated, both gonorrhea and 
chlamydia can cause serious health 
problems for a woman, including 
pelvic infection. A woman with a 
severe infection may not be able to 
become pregnant or may have an 
etopic pregnancy. She may have prob- 
lems during pregnancy or after that 
pose risks to her and her baby, 

Both these diseases increase the 
risks of preterm birth (before 37 


weeks) and premature rupture of 
membranes during pregnancy. A new- 
born can also become seriously ill if 
he or she gets gonorrhea from the 
mother, which can be passed to the 
fetus before birth. Gonorrhea can also 
result in a miscarriage. 

Chlamydia can also be passed to a 
fetus before birth and can cause eye 
infections in a newborn. Additionally, 
about 10-20 percent of babies of 
infected mothers develop pneumonia 

To get tested for an STD or for 
information about how to protect 
yourself, ` please call Planned 
Parenthood today at (908) 756-3736 
for our Plainfield Center, 123 Park 
Ave; or (908) 351-5384 for our 
Elizabeth Center, 208 Commerce 
Place. 


Health group sponsors 
multi-ethnic summit 


NEW YORK — Sheila L. Thome, 
managing director of New America 
Wellness group (NAWG), a True North 
Diversified Company, announced that 
NAWG is sponsoring a first-ever multi- 
ethnic healthcare mar- 


for women and their families suffering 
from breast cancer at the Cancer 
Institute of New Jersey. 7 p.m. (732) 
235-6781 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 
JERSEY CITY — Jersey City Medical 
Center offers a support group meeting 


for breast cancer survivors at the hospi- 
ta's conference room. 6 p.m. (201) 915- 
2273, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital 
offers a wheelchair clinic and discus- 
‘sion. 11 a.m. (201) 833-3085. 

NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medi 

Port group 

‘stroke. Call (732) 937-8820 for time and 
information. 

SCOTCH PLAINS — The Union 
County Board 


Golf Course. Call (908) 527-4930 for 
information, 


keting summit June 28-30, 1999 at the 
Crystal Gateway Marriott Hotel in 
Arlington, Virginia. 

The summit will facilitate a much- 
needed exchange between the U.S. phar- 
maceutical, healthcare marketers and 
‘experts who have studied and analyzed 
the needs of multicultural healthcare 
consumers. The summit will also exam- 
ine the disturbing disparities in the 
health status of America’s growing mul- 
tiethnic minorities consisting of African 
Americans, Hispanic Americans and 
Asian Americans. 

“Currently the United States popu- 
lation is 25 percent ethnic. By 2010, it is 
Estimated to be 35 percent and 53 per- 
cent, a clear majority, by 2040. The 
enormous task of bridging the multieth- 
nic healthcare gap is a hard-nosed busi- 
ness mandate. This new America will 
reflect the kaleidoscopic reality of multi- 
ethnicity with a purchasing power of 
close to $1 trillion. representing an esti- 
mated sales potential of $25 billion for 
pharmaceutical products,” says Sheila 
Th 


ome. 
The Landmark Summit Will Cover: 


*Visionary Insights On Targeting 
Multiethnic Consumers & Patients 

*Centers For Disease Control 
lence Of Racial Disparities In Health 
“Highlights of New National Study 
On Disease Incidence, Needs & 
Attitudes 

‘Racial & Ethnic Differences In 
Responses To Medicine & Commercial 
Implications 

*Opportunities For Public-Private 
Partnerships To Expand Your Market 

*Cultural & Communications 
Imperatives To Stay Ahead Of The 

farket 

“Advocacy Initiatives & Grassroots 
Techniques 

eHealth Education & Outreach 
Imperatives 

Internet And New Media Tools To 
Penetrate Special Markets 

«Effective Launch & Loyalty 
Programs For Pharmaceutical Products 

*Success Stories & Mistakes Made 


Evi 


Registration forthe Multiethnic 
Pharmaceutical & Healthcare Marketing 
Summit can be facilitated by calling 1- 
800-599-4950 Ext. 252, or via fax to 
212-967-7973. Registration requests can 
also be e-mailed to info@srinstitue. com 
or mailed to Strategic Research Institute, 
333, Seventh Avenue, New York, New 
York 10001-5004. 


HOW TO.PREVENT YO 


FROM. COMMITTING SUICIDE 


with you, they need your emotional and fina 


increased support for the ride from 
key motorcycle clubs and organiza- 
tions like the Blue Knights and the 
AMA. We also have a dynamic com- 
mittee with strong community lead- 
ership. Their support of Ride for 
Healthier Babies helps lend addi- 
tional credibility to the event. 

Approximately 600 participants 
are expected to stage at the March of 
Dimes North Jersey Chapter office. 
located at 55 U.S 

Highway 46 East in Pine Brook, 
before leaving on the scenic 50-mile 
ride through parts of Morris, Passaic 
and Sussex counties, to the end point 
at the Hamburg Fire Department 
Pavilion in Sussex County. Once at 
the Pavilion, March of Dimes Ride 
for Healthier Babies will feature 
food provided by Hooters the offi- 
cial lunch sponsor, live entertain- 


Paul M. Parker, M.D., F.A.C.S. and Robert Zubowski, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


York-trained and board-certified in 
neral and plastic surgeries. Their 
facility is JCAHO, Medicare and 

AASF certified. For further infor- 
mation, call 1-888-822-2368 or 201- 
307-1700. 


save babies 


ment, motorcycle games, prizes, 
veaways and more. The Ride is 
open to all motorcycle clubs, corpo- 
rate teams, associations, motorcycle 
brands and individuals. 
The Ride for Healthier Babies is 
a flat sponsorship event costing each 
participant a minimum of $25, but 
participants are asked to obtain 
sponsors to raise money to help give 
New Jersey babies a better chance 
for a healthier start in life. As motor- 
cyclists raise more money, they 
become eligible for premiums 
including a Ride for Healthier. 
Babies pin, T-shirts, sweatshirts, 
vests and jackets. Riders can register 
in advance by calling the March of 
Dimes at 973-882-0700. 
Registration materials will then 
be mailed. Riders may also register 
on the day of the event 


UR BAUGHTE 


YEARS. BEFORE IT HAPPENS. 


% more likely to attempt suicide. Give your kids a better chanc: 
cial support. They're your kids. Be their dad 


Even 


June 9 — June 15, 


i999 


Showtime premieres 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 


MADISON — The New Jersey 
Shakespeare Festival Presents the 
Shakespeare comedy “As You Like 
i at the F.M. Kirby Shakespeare 
Theater. 8 p.m. (973) 408-3278. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11 


NEW YORK — The Fort Authority 
Cultural Department presents a 
salsa dance party at the Austin J. 
Tobin Plaza at the World Trade 
Center beginning at 6 p.m. (212) 
435-4170. 


NEWARK — The African Globe 

Theater Works presents the August 

Wilson's critical acclaim play “Ma 
located 

inside Newark Symphony Hall. 8 
m. (973) 624-1584. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 13 
STATEN ISLAND, NY — The Snug 


the. 13th, Annual Harmony Street 
Fair. 12 p.m. (718) 448-2500 


MONDAY, JUNE 14 


NEW YORK — The 27th Annual 
JVC Jazz Festival hits New York 
City at different venues. Call (212) 
496-9000 for information. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19 


PLAINFIELD — The New Commu- 
nity Corporation (NCC) Arts Com- 
mittee hosts an art exhibit of immi- 
grant traditional arts at the Cres- 
cent Ave. Presbyterian Church. 12 
p.m. (973) 639-7848. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 20 


NEW YORK — The Morris-Jumel 
Mansion Museum hosts a Father's 
Day Concert featuring the New 
Amsterdam Baroque. 2 p.m.(212) 
923-8008. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 

forming Arts Center (NJPAC) pre- 

sent the legendary Isaac Hayes. 
1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22 
NEW YORK — The Blue Note Jazz 


Club presents Milt Jackson and 
James Wiliams 9 p.m. (212) 475. 


second seaso 


NEW YORK — “Linc’s” returns for a second 
season on Showtime with 22 half-hour episodes 
of edgy, candid and outspoken comedy on Sun- 
day, June 13 at 10:35 P.M. (ET/PT). The series, 
which premiered in the summer of 1998, 
invites viewers back to the pop- 
ular bar and grill 


ed and executive ag 


ae | 
produced by Tim The asi ams, 
Reid — (“Frank’s Ste¥ 


Joe In 


Place,” “Sister, Sis. 


ter”) and Susan Fales-Hill 
(“A Different World”) 

The series co-stars Joe Inscoe (“I'll Fly 
Away”), Golden Brooks (Nickelodeon’s “The 
Adventures of Pete and Pete”), Daphne Maxwell- 
Reid (“The Fresh Prince of Bel Air,” “Frank's 
Place”) and newest cast member Randy J. Good- 
win (Showtime’s Fast Track), as rap impresario 
Dante Harrison. 

Jasmine Guy, who was introduced in the first 


e 
n of ‘Linc’s’ 
season as the mysterious estranged wife of John- 
nie B. Goode (George Stanford Brown), 


will appear in several 
episodes 


a arier” 


pa 
ot fell 

ford ar ord BO ss 80 

Cay a ae ae, fon nel Rapper 

“Line's cs” es e Max Master P has a 


cameo appearance in the sec- 
ond season opener. 

This season, “Linc’s” continues to deliver the 
kind of comedy that breaks television stereo- 
types, with a realistic and relentlessly honest 
view of the world. Linc’s Bar & Grill attracts 
everyone from political insiders to cab drivers, 
offering a diverse cross-section of African Amer- 
ican lifestyles and opinions conservative, liber- 
al, Democrat, Republican, young, old, working 
class and professional. In the season opener, the 
young, sexy Dante Harrison (Randy J. Goodwin) 
comes to town ‘looking for Eleanor (Pam Grier) 
What kind of tronble will he stir up? 


New cd celebrates the 
divas of the music industry 


NEW YORK — An essential 
new collection that gathers togeth- 
er the most outstanding female 
voices in pop, jazz and R&B. “Ulti- 
ate Divas The Greatest Female 

of Our Time,” confirms 


oca 
BEF A Eon that Heatehined wide 
acceptance over the last decade - 
that the term Diva’ no longer 
belongs exclusively to the classical 
opera world. She new album is set 


Houston, Tina Turner is featured 
Areth aon the album. 
Franklin, 

re Deborah Cox, and other 

well as last year’s best 

balay collection, | “Ultimate 
Broadway Project direction for 
“Ultimate Divas,” was by Steve 
Bartels and Gary Pacheco. 

An extraordinary array of tal- 
ented women who have never been 
heard together in such an antholo- 
gy before, “Ultimate Divas, 
begins its program with legendary 
recordings from Billie Holiday, 
Lena Horne, Judy Garland, Dinah 
Washington, Sarah Vaughan, and 
Ella Fitzgerald. the singers who 
provided the roots of female vocal 
artistry in the modern pop era. 
Gladys Knight, Tina Turner, 
Diana Ross, Dionne Warwick, and 
Patti LaBelle present a seamless 
transition into the contemporary 


90s. The current decade is repre- 


sented by Chaka Khan, Annie 
Lennox, Toni Braxton, Mary J. 
Blige, Whitney Houston, and 


Aretha Franklin. 

“For most of the 20th century, 
jazz, blues and pop singers were 
regarded by the most prestigious 
cultural gatekeepers as, at best, 
second-class citizens,” writes noted 
author and music historian Nelson 
George in his liner notes to “Ulti- 
mate Divas.” “Whereas the opera 
diva was a symbol of high-brow 
culture, these other forms were 
viewed as low-brow. whose mass 
appeal somehow confirmed their 
very unworthiness Thankfully, the 
cond half of this century has 
seen those notions overturned.” 

Whether it was Annie 
Lennox’s Grammy-nominated 
Arista album Diva or Whitney 
Houston's stunning “I Have Noth- 
ing” (both 1992 recordings ) that 
began to change the public’s mind. 
Or Aretha Franklin’s showstop- 
ping performance of the Puccini 
aria “Nessun Dorma” at the Gram- 
my Awards in 1998 - the end 
result cannot be denied VH1's 
“Divas Live” united Aretha, Mari- 
ah Carey, Celine Dion, Gloria 
Estefan and Shania Twain for a 
landmark television event (and 
subsequent album and home 
video) that established the domi- 
nance of pop, jazz and especially 
R&B singers “Divas Live 99,” with 
“Ultimate Divas,” Whitney Hous- 
ton, Tina Turner and Mary J. 
Blige among this year's stars, 
returned to television on last 
month. 

Nelson George writes:“The 
soul singer with gospel roots, the 
jazz vocalist with impeccable 
phrasing, and the pop star who 
can powerfully propel a solid hook 
are the world’s divas - something 
conformed by the “Ultimate Divas” 
collection.” 


New Jersey PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 


La To cuuTuRE WYACT in association with NIPAC Selah & Shiro Choirs 
Summer Youth Performance Workshop ANCIENT WONDERS, 
ouver" MODERN MIRACLES 
Famil Time petet erga Aaea atag 
The Westfield Young Artists Cooperative kiol # 
Theater res to NIPAC to presenta color fren, une ora aia he, 
new version of the classic musical, Olver! npg oh 


Leap 


Fun for 


into a world of 
Excitement, 
Fantasy and 


entire family! 


TICKETS: ADULTS $16*CHIDREN $8 


Sizzling music and dance from 
Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico. 
TICKETS; ADULTS $18*CHDREN $9 


BLACK RENAISSANCE IN HARLEM{T 
SAT, OCT 23 AT 2PM & TPM/VT/AGES 12 & UP 
Histor comes to lf in is ibut oe 


TICKETS: ADULTS At ii s 


No 
Carote Sonona Sponish Donce 

Rt See airtel ee ie NAVIDAD TLAMENCAt 

FESTIVAL CARIBENO' A, DEC 11 AT 2PM & 7PM /VI/AGES 8 £ UP 
Traditional Flamenco takes center stoge in 

iin ato! Mig had this gypsy Christmas celebration 


the TICKETS: ADULTS $18 *CHILDREN $9 


Westminster Cons Youth Chorale ond 
i Newark Arts Hi ‘Concert Choir 
National Black Touring Circuit FESTIVAL À 
REMEMBERING WESELVES: ‘SUN, DEC 12 AT 2PM/VT/AGES 8 & UP 


A spirited choral celebration of the 
holiday seas 


son. 
TICKETS: ADUITS $12°CHILDREN $7 


isonce writen by Amii Barako. 
E Sope A 
11 | Umoja & Usaama Dance Companies 
q l 1999 KWANZAA FESTIVAL 
Indefinite Articles "OPENING CELEBRATION! 
ee Oe nt | ‘FRI, DEC 17 AT 7PM/VT/AGES 8 & UP 
> AK including tribut 
the SUN, NOV 7 AT 12PM & 2PM/BH/AGES 4-10 PESSAR abime ag 


An imaginative retellir 
childrens. t 


FRL NOV 19 AT 7PM/VT 


jazz musicions. 


New Jersey Music Educators Association 
ALL-STATE JAZZ CONCERT* 


A special concert that unites NJ's best 


young 
TICKETS: ADULTS $15*CHIDREN $8 


‘SAT, NOV 207 & SUN, NOV 21 AT 2PM/VI/AGES 4-10 


A colorful musical adop from 
Soa aw eon ek 


TICKETS: ADULTS $18+CHIDREN $9 


of the classic ces, ond speciol guest artists. 


TICKETS: ADUITS $18*CHILDREN $9 


Umoja & Usooma Dance Comparies 
THE SPIRIT OF KWANZAA 
‘SAT, DEC 18 AT 2PM & SPM/VT/AGES 5 & UP 
The Nguzo Saba, the seven principles 
of Kwanzo0, form the basis for this 
dance program. 

TICKETS: ADULTS $18*CHILDREN $9 


NEE Jubilation Cont it, 

with special guest Cissy | 
A JOYOUS GOSPEL PEL HOLIDAY? 
‘WED, DEC 22 AT 7PM/PH/AGES 10 & UP 
Adel hylan ace hed didil 
a dala ad erapr vorai 
TICKETS: ADULTS $25*CHILDREN $12 


Hudson Vogobond Puppets 
LOS TRES REYES: THE THREE KINGS 


Buy ZSLOWS yow anp Ger $2 OTE gacu Tieker!, 


The Whimsical Company 
WIMZIE’S HOUSE 

SAT JAN 15 AT 2PM & SPM/PH/AGES 3-8 

Sixty minutes of ‘superfontabulous’ fun, 
ae iE mechani altura 
PBS television characters. 

TICKETS: ADULTS $25°CHIDREN $12 


Rondy James Dance Works 
THE LION, THE WITCH, 

AND THE WARDROBE 

SAT, JAN 291 & SUN, JAN 30 AT 2PM/VT/AGES 8 & UP 


TICKETS: ADULTS $18*CHILDREN $9 


Nai-Ni Chen Dance Com 
YEAR OF THE DRAGON 

SAT, FEB 5 & SUN, FEB 6 AT 2PM /VT/AGES 3 & UP 
Celebrate the Chinese New Year with this 
dazzling program of traditional and 
contemporary music and dance. 

TICKETS: ADULTS $18+CHILDREN $9 


‘Kennedy Center imagination Celebration 

MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING: 

THE MARIAN ANDERSON STORY 

‘SAT, FEB 12 AT 2PM & 7PM/VT/AGES 8 & UP 

‘An original theater work that combines history, 
doryling, ond mote total he raping hac 

story of an American heroine. 

TICKETS: ADUS $1 8¢CHIDREN $9 


NUPAC and the City of Nework present 
DEREK LEE RAGIN, COUNTERTENOR 
KEVIN SHARPE, pianist 
IN CONCERT 
eg sof ine yr 8 
fwo world-renowned musicians perform 

oven of dowel and papier kovris. 

TICKETS: ADULTS $18 CHILDREN $9 


‘Salzburg Marionette Theater 
PETER & THE WOLF 

SAT, MAR 4 AT 2PM1/VI/AGES 5 & UP 

This legendary company from Austria 
Taam ec enean 
the first time in ten years. 

TICKETS: ADULTS $25¢CHIDREN $12 Y 


o presen 
YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
FESTIVAL 2000° 
SUN, MAR 12 AT 3PM/PH/AGES 12 & UP 

This special program includes masterworks 
from the dossicl repertoire. 

TICKETS: ADULTS $12*CHILDREN $7 


JAZZ FOR TEENS FINAL CONCERT* 
SAL, MAY 13 AT 12:30/VT/AGES 10 & UP 

A showcase featuri best of the state's 
‘young jazz musicians. 

TICKETS: ADULTS $1 2*CHIDREN $7 


Mit Jocson Quart wih The Boby Lagends 
JAZZ GENERATIONS! 

‘SAT, MAY 13 AT 7PM/VT/AGES 12 & UP 

An enlightening exploration of the various 
sounds and shies of jazz. 

TICKETS: ADUTS $18°CHIDREN $9 


The American Yuh Dance 


‘SAT, MAY 201 & SUN, MAY 21 AT-2PM/VI/AGES 8 & UP 
‘An energetic sampling of dance styles 
including ballet, tap, jazz ond musical theater. 
TICKETS: ADUITS $18+CHLDREN $9 


New Jersey Network Images/Imagenes 
HISPANIC YOUTH SHOWCASE* 
FR, MAY 26 AT 7PM/VI/AGES 8 & UP 

This unique showcase features New Jersey's 
finest young Hispanic dancers, musicians, 
and singers. 


Jersey Music Educators Association 
ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA AND SAL, JAN 8 & SUN, JAN 9 AT 2PM/VT/AGES 8 & UP Pioden 
` CHORUS CONCERT* lifesize pı this colorful ON THE SHOULDERS OF CAROLLO SCHOLARSHIP RECITAL’ 
‘SUN, NOV 21 AT 3PM/PH Pageant in Three Kings Day. OUR ANCESTORS TUES, JUNE 6 AT 7:00 PM/VI/AGES 10 & UP 
‘An event showcasing the area's most TORE. ‘ADULTS $18 CHIDREN $9 ‘SAI, MAR 11 AT 7PM/VI/AGES 10 & UP ‘An award recital bry ayo winning 
young musicians and vocalists. ô js exploration fonoa movement musicians fre ie ee irk Community School 
TICKETS: ADUMS $18°$15°$12°$10°S8 ican American history and culture. anna coma. 
REV. DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, 2 
CHLDREN $8 JR. CELEBRATION! TICKETS: ADULTS $18*CHIDREN $9 TICKETS: ADUITS $1 26CHIDREN $7 
WED, JAN 12 AT 7PM/PH 
NUPAC's third annual celebration of the y Ts zail DAC. 
a Ube Enhance your FamilyTime visit to NJPAC: i 
TICKETS: ADUUS $25°CHILDREN $12 t Share the fun of experimenting with music, theater and donce with your 
children through hands-on activities in our Parent-Child Workshops. 
L nueac ornical sponsors —— 4 1 Moet and mingle wih the rss and enjoy a full buffet at one of 
Photo crrorrs: a NJP&C 
Comiirlines a aes ae e CALL 1-888-GO-NJPAG FOR MORE INFORMATION! 
MONARO open onomea Sot |All rights reserved 


(1-888-466-5722) 


$1. 
+ Denotes a For Kid, By Kids event featuring young performers 


CANL 1-888-GO-NJPAC TODAY AND SAYE ON Fami 


FAX: 973-642-5229—TEL: 
Please Note: Children’s prices apply to oges 14 and under 


[maren KEY CODEs 


OO SERVICE CHARGE RELIES PER TICKET 
FY CODES: Vis Vicro Twaarmn PHs Proma Hau B= Banaue | 


Vironia Th 


ly Time? 


June 9 - June 15, 1999 


Cıty News BS 


Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


LEGAL NOTICE 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 
HOPE VI PROGRAM MANAGER 


The Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick is 
‘seeking proposals from individuals or firms to provide 
Program Manager Services for the Authority's HOPE 
VI redevelopment effort. The individual or firm shall 
have a core experience in the provision of legal ser- 
vices for HOPE VI Grants and other HUD funded and 
attordable housing programs, financial and develop- 
‘ment experience, and social services expertise avail- 
able, either in-house or through joint venture with oth- 
ors. 


Information packages will be available and can be 
picked up by all interested parties at the Housing 
Authority Offices, 18 Van Dyke Avenue, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Proposals must be submitted 
in triplicate and received no later than FRIDAY, JUNE 
18, 1999, 1:00 p.m. prevailing time. The Housing 
‘Authority reserves the right to waive any informality in 
any proposal, and to reject any and all proposals, and 
to accept such proposals and make such award as 
may be in the best interest of the Authority 

All questions after pick-up or requests for additional 
information shall be made VIA FAX to: Mr. John 
Clarke, Hope VI Coordinator, 732-214-8805 

Kevin Quince, Executive Director 

Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick 


PLACE YOUR 


LEGAL AD 


CLASSIFIED/LEGALS 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


WHERE TO FIND CITY NEWS 


* Arlington Ave. & Woodbine Ave, at Post Office 
* Clinton Ave. off W. Front St. @ Post Office 

+E. Front St. & Terrill Rd. @ Dunkin Donuts 
Fourth St. @ Plainfield Train Station: 
* Grove St. off of W. Front St. af “Church” 
* Madison Ave. & W. 6th St. {Wsemologmt Office) 


* North Ave. @ Plainfield Post Office 
+ Park Ave. & Crescent Ave. @ Library 


+ Park Ave. & Seventh St, by Scott's Drug Store 


* Park Ave. & Fifth St. by Red Tower. 


e Rock Ave. off Myrtle St. at Pifd. Health Ctr. © 
* South Ave. & Terrill Rd, @ Drug Fair : 
* South Ave. @ Italian Village Pizza. 
* South Ave. & Leland Ave. @ Burger King 

* South Ave. @ Netherwood Train Station” 

* South Ave. @ “The House of Wash” Laundromat 
+ W. Front St. @ White Star 

+ Watchung Ave. & E. Sixth SL.@.YMCA 
+ Watchung Ave. & North Aye. @ Pifd; Post Office 
+ Watchung Ave. & E. 2nd St. @corner store 
* Watchung Ave. & È. Front St. @ 


bus stop 


: : PATERSON 
n St, at Family Health Care Center 


= * Broadway St. at Dunkin Donuts at Courthouse 
n St. at UMD Doctor's Office Center 


* Broadway St. & Memorial Dr. at Passaic College 
+ Broadway $i. & Rosa Pk. Unemployment Office 
adway Št: & Madison Ave. at McDonalds 


roadway St at Hospital 

roadway St. at “Last Corner” 

Plaza & Crosby PI. at Post Office 
rket St. & Colt t McDonalds 

+ Market St. & Columbus PI. at City Hall 
* Market St. & Madison 

+ Market St. & Memorial PI. 


ae 


niversity St. at Bus Stop 


Woshington brary 
‘St at University 


EAST ORANGE 


+.Central Ave. & Maple St. at Dunkin Donuts #1 
* Central Aye. & S. Clinton Ave. at corner 

* Central Ave. & Halsted St. (Auto Parts store) 
* Central Ave. & Halsted St. (Dunkin Donuts #2) 
» Central Ave, & S. Harrison St. 

+ Central Ave. rgreen St. 

+ Main St. at Rickels 


* George St. & DeHart Pi. at Dunkin Domuts 
N. Broad St. & Rt. 27 at Post Office 


+ Main $t. at Diner 


ahway Aye. at side of Court House 


+ Rahway Ave, at Cultural Ci. & Bus'Stop ||. Main St. & Lincoln St. at DMV 


| [+ Main St. & N. Essex 


HERE 


CALL 908-754-3400 


OR FAX TO 


908-753-1036 


HELP WANTED 


Director 
Corporate Facilities 
Services 


We are the Copeland Companies, a member of the Citigroup 

family, dedicated to providing state of the art retirement plan- 
ind services to 

government, education, and corporate markets. We seek an 

assertive, progressive professional to direct our Corporate 

Services group in our Central NJ-based he 


IRVINGTO 


e Civic Square at City Hall 
° Springfield Ave. & Lincoln Pl. Bus Stop 
+ Springfield Ave. & Civic Sq. Post Office 
le Sp 

5 ringfield Ave. & Clinton Aye. ‘Terminal 
I: Springfield Ave. & Maple St. 


ingfield Ave. & New St.Taxi 


| (Dunkin Donuts) 
JERSEY CITY 


. + Newark Ave, & Summit Ave. at Library 
, Newark Ave, & Baldwin Ave, 
* Newark Ave, at Justice Hall 


Coordinator - Part time 


‘The Township of Montclair Civil Rights Commissions is seek- 
ing an individual to assume the position of Part-time 
Coordinator for the Civil Rights Commissions Conversations 
on Race program, Candidates must possess good computer 
skills for word processing, accurate data entry skills, the abil- 
ity to maintain data bases, excellent verbal and written com- 
‘munication skills, as well as good organizational skills with the 
ability to perform presentations and interface with community 


Hours are flexible up to 19 hours 


Individual will be responsible for managing and at 


including vendor management/negotiation, purchasing, mail 
operations, records retention, facilities, real-estate coordina- 
tion, and secretarial services. 


Qualifications include outstanding management, organization- 


required. Excellent communication skills and a high degree of 
flexibility are important. 


9, a global 
‘company, we provide a competitive compensation and bene- 
fits package. Please 


Fax: 732-514-2112. Equal opportunity employer mtidN. 


THE COPELAND 
COMPANIES 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
WORKER 


Custodial, Full Time, Monday through Friday, 40 hours, 7 to 4 
p.m, stating salary $24,568, Send Resume or submit appli- 
cation to: 


‘Township of Clark, Business Administrator, 430 Westfield 
‘Avenue, Clark, New Jersey, 07066, The Township of Clark is 
‘an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Sh ie ‘Apply: The Township of Montclair, 205 Claremont 
Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey 07042, Fax 9973) 233-1720. 
‘Closing date - Friday, June 25, 1999. Montclair is an EEO/AA 


PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD 
HERE 
CALL 908-754-3400 
OR FAX TO 
908-753-1036 


SUPPORT 
OUR 


ADVERTISERS!!! 


St, at Post Office 
* Main St. & Cle nd N. 
€ Mai St. & S. Da 
+ Train Station 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


| + Albany St. & Easton Ave. at Train Station 


ORAN 


° Cleveland St. & Main St. 
° Main St. (Post Office) 
° No. Day St. & Main St. 


* Albany St. & Keilson St. at Pizza Hut 


+ Somerset St. & Wall St. at Rutgers Bus Stop 


+ George St. & Liberty St. at Bus Stop 


George St. at Burger King 
* Kennedy Square at Post Office 


«Kennedy Square at Municipal Building 


HELP WANTED 


FIRE FIGHTER EXAM 
TOWNSHIP OF MONTCLAIR 


The Township of Montclair is seeking interested individuals 
who are between the ages of 18 and 35 and meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 


US. CITIZEN 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE OR EQUIVALENT (G.E.D.) 
GOOD PHYSICAL CONDITION 
VALID DRIVER'S LICENSE 
GOOD MORAL CHARACTER 


‘The successful candidate must pass: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION 
ORAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
PHYSICAL AGILITY TEST 
POLICE BACKGROUND CHECK 
MEDICAL EXAM (INCLUDING URINE DRUG SCREEN) 


New Jersey’s leading African- 
American newspaper is looking 
for some individuals to join our 
team. 


If you are interested APPLICATIONS MAY BE PICKED UP 
AT THE FOLLOWING LOCATIONS: Township of Montclair 


‘ed on the corner of Bloomfield Avenue and Valley Road te 
any Montclair Fire Station_at any time, and the Monici 
Public Library during normal business hours, APPLICATION 
FEE: A NON-REFUNDABLE application foe of $25.00 (cer- 
must be submitted with the 
completed application. Applications submitted without the 
required fee will not be accepted. Make certified check or 
‘Township of Montclair. NO CASH 
OR PERSONAL CHECKS WILL BE ACCEPTED. 
APPLICATIONS MUST BE RETURNED TO THE HUMAN 
RESOURCES DEPARTMENT. NO APPLICATIONS WILL 
BE ACCEPTED AFTER 4:00 PM ON FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 


Distribution available throughout 
New Jersey. Must be dependable 
and have reliable car. Must pos- 
sess a _ current/valid drivers 
license. 

For more information 

call (908) 754-3400 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT /AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 


Vending route for sale 


Vending route for sale: Snickers Bars 
50 Locations. $800-$1200 solid monthly income, 
Cost $2995. www.vendingroutes.com 
1-800-963-6123 
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Ewing out for 
rest of playoffs 


By Hal Bock 


NEW YORK (AP) — Patrick 
Ewing, who played through 
injuries all season, will miss the 
rest of the playoffs for the New 
York Knicks because of a partially 
torn Achilles’ tendon. 

Ewing underwent tests 
Wednesday morning that con- 
firmed the injury, just hours after 
he missed a potential tying shot at 
the buzzer in Game 2 of the East- 
ern Conference finals against the 
Pacers in Indianapolis. 

Ewing does not need surgery 
and a full recovery is expected, Dr. 
Norman Scott, the team’s physi- 
cian, said Wednesday. The 36- 
year-old center will be in a cast for 
six weeks. 

Ewing told Scott before Tues- 
day nights game that he felt a 
“ripping sensation” during 
warmups. 

Nonetheless, Ewing played, 
limping much of the game. He 
scored 10 points and grabbed three 
rebounds in 25 minutes in the Pac- 
ers’ 88-86 victory that tied the 
series. 

In leading New York to victory 
in Game 1, Ewing had 16 points 
and 10 rebounds in 40 minutes. 

The injury is yet another blow 
to Ewings quest for a champi- 
onship. He’s been to the NBA 
Finals just once, when the Knicks 
lost to Houston in 1994, 

“It’s frustrating to work so 
hard and be so close to something 
Tve dreamed about for so many 
years,” Ewing said. “To not be able 
to be on the floor to help my team- 
mates is very frustrating and dis- 
appointing. But if my Achilles rup- 
tures completely, it would end my 
career.” 


His absence now makes New 
York’s job even more difficult 
against favored Indiana. The 

. . Knicks are the first eighth-seeded 
team to make the conference 
finals, and Ewing was a big reason 
why, despite his injuries. Chris 
Dudley will take Ewing’s spot at 
center. 

“Patrick wants to play but the 
injury prevents that from being a 
possibility,” coach Jeff Van Gundy 
said. “After all that he has been 
through this year, playing injured 
and doing what he could do to help 
his team achieve the goal of com- 
peting for a championship, I feel 
very badly for him.” 

‘The 14-year veteran has been 
slowed all season by his sore 
Achilles’ tendon, and also has 
struggled with knees that need to 
be packed in ice after every game. 
He was out for most of last season 
with a broken wrist but came back 
in the second round of the playoffs, 
when New York lost to the Pacers 
in five 3 

Ewing averaged 17.3 points 
and 9.9 rebounds during 38 regu- 
lar-season games this year, miss- 
ing 12 games because of his sore 
Achilles’ tendon. During the play- 
offs, which included victories over 
Miami and Atlanta, he averaged 
13.1 points and 8.7 rebounds a 
game. 


NBA, Hoop- 


UNION, NJ — Local hoop- 
sters will not want to miss the 
return of the Hoop-It-Up World 
Tour as it visits Union’s Kean 
University (North Ave. parking 
lots), June 19 - 20. More than 
2,400 players and 10,000 specta- 
tors are expected to participate in 
the New Jersey event, one of 44 
cities on the 1999 U.S. Tour. 

Hoop-It-Up, which is open to 
those ages 8 and older of all abil- 
ities, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary in 1998 and has 
hosted more than one million 
players since inception. The NBA 


NJ woman in 
Negro Baseball 
League honored 


ATLANTIC CITY — “Mixed 
Signals,” a play focusing on the 
remarkable life, career and times 
of Effa Manley, co-owner and gen- 
eral manager of the Newark 
Eagles of the Negro National 
League, will premier June 9 at 
Cooperstown, New York, during 
an annual symposium on Baseball 
in American Culture. 

The John Henry “Pop” Lloyd 
Committee, based in Atlantic City, 
commissioned the play as part of 
its mission of preserving the lega- 
cy of Negro League baseball. 
Noted playwright Julianna 
Skluzacek created the drama. 
Atlantic City High School senior 
Katherine Blasband stars as Effa. 
After the Cooperstown premiere, 
“Mixed Signals,” will next be per- 
formed in Atlantic City in August 
during a three-day celebration of 
Negro League baseball that has 
become an annual event of the Pop 
Lloyd Committee. 

Effa Manley lived in a time of 
intense segregation in baseball as 
in other aspects of American life. 
She also lived in a time when 
women were rarely seen in execu- 
tive positions, especially not in 
baseball. But she made her point 
about women’s abilities by manag- 
ing the Eagles, one of the best 
teams to ever play the game and 
the champion of the Negro 
Leagues in 1946. Monty Irvin, 
Larry Doby and Don Newcombe 
all played for the Eagles before 
moving on to the major leagues 
when the veil of segregation lifted. 

Author Jim Overmyer, in his 
book, “Queen of the Negro 
Leagues,” refers to Manley as a 
hard-headed business woman, 
derided as a mere glamour girl, 
who turned the Eagles into the 
pride of the local community. He 
calls her an extraordinary woman 
who made her mark despite racial 
and gender discrimination. 

“Mixed Signals captures the 
essence of Effa Manley and, in so 
doing, offers the audience insight 
not only into a chapter integral to 
the history of baseball, but also 
into the lessons learned through 
strength and dignity, pride and 
passion. 

The June 9 performance of 
“Mixed Signals,” will take place at 
the Bullpen Theater of the Nation- 
al Baseball Hall of Fame, begin- 
ning at 7:30 p.m. For more infor- 
mation call 609-927-1597. 


Strawberry decision 
could come within week 


By Ronald Blum 


NEW YORK (AP) — Sometime 
this week, Darryl Strawberry 
should find out when his suspen- 
sion from baseball will end 

“It’s a guess as to what's likely 
to transpire, and I don’t engage in 
guesses in matters of this kind,” 
union lawyer Gene Orza said. 

The 37-year-old New York 
Yankees outfielder has been sus- 
pended since April 24 following his 
arrest for cocaine possession. 

CNN-Sports Ilustrated report- 
ed “that in the next 48 hours, major 
league baseball will announce 
Strawberry will be suspended for 
up to 90 days, retroactive to his 
April 14 arrest,” 

The 90th day of his suspension 
would be July 13, the date of the 
All-Star game at Boston’s Fenway 
Park. 


A report on Strawberry by doc- 
tors for owners and the players 
association and by lawyers for the 
commissioner’s office and the 
union was to be submitted to com- 
missioner Bud Selig by today. 


Strawberry, who served a 90- 
day suspension in 1995 after test- 
ing positive for cocaine, was put on 
“administrative leave” by Selig. 
That term is not defined in base- 
balls rules, but carries the same 
penalties as a suspension. 

He pleaded no contest to drug 
and solicitation charges last 
Wednesday in Tampa, Fla., and 
was sentenced to 18 months’ pro- 
bation and 100 hours community 
service. He also must undergo 
more drug treatment, be tested 
twice and week and pay $456 in 
court fees. 

Yankees general manager 
Brian Cashman said he hasn't 
heard of any decision. The team 
says Strawberry will need three 
weeks of working out and minor 
league games to be ready to play in 
the majors. 

“We are obviously concerned 
with Darryl’s well being because 
all of us love and support him as 
much as we can,” Yankees manag- 
er Joe Torre said. “I don’t know 
how that translates into him being 
here.” y 


sanctioned the Tour as its official 
3-on-3 basketball tour in 1992. 
NBA-sanctioned Canadian and 
Latin American tours were added 
in 1997. 

“The NBA is excited to contin- 
ue its partnership with Hoop-It- 
Up” said NBA Commissioner 
David Stern “This is the world’s 
premier grassroots basketball 
tournament and we're proud to 
support it.” 

Tournament divisions range 
from Top Gun (college experience 
or better) to recreational, includ- 
ing special divisions for teens (17 


and younger)! kids (10 and 
younger) and players over age 35. 
All teams are placed in divisions 
according to age, gender, height 
and skill to ensure a fair and com- 
petitive experience. In addition to 
the 60 street basketball courts set 
up for tournament play, Hoop-It- 
Up features numerous special 
events including NBA ball pre- 
sented by Gatorade and Spalding, 
Gatorade Crunch Time (2-on-2), 
Foot Locker 10ft. Slam Jam, 
Speed Stick Ultimate Shootout 
and Hyundai 3-Point Shootout 
Entry forms are available via 


the Hoop-It-Up hotline, at (888) 
313-PLAY. Interested players 
also may register on the official 
Tour Web site at 
www.hoopitup.com or pick up dis- 
counted entries at area Foot 


Locker stores. The entry fee of 


$108 per team ($140 for Top Gun 
division) provides each team at 
least three scheduled games, and 
registration deadline is Wednes- 
day, June 9. Proceeds from team 
entries benefit local charities and 
spectator admission is free. Tour- 
nament play takes place from 9 
a.m. to approximately 5 p.m. on 


t-Up World Tour comes to Kean University 


Saturday and 9 a.m. to approxi- 
mately 3 p.m. on Sunday. Refer- 
ees will be on every court both 
of tournament play. 

Winners of the men’s and 
women’s Top Gun divisions 
advance to regional competition, 
with the opportunity to advance 
again to the Hoop-It-Up World 
Finals in October. At the Finals, 
championship teams go head-to- 
head with NBA Legends and 
WNBA players on the Court of 
Dreams. World Finals action will 
be incorporated into a November 
NBC Sports broadcast. 


Coetzer commits to A&P Tennis Classic 
1998 Finalist Returns to Mahwah For Third Time in Her Career 


MAHWAH, NJ - Amanda Coetzer announced her commitment today 
to compete in the 1999 A&P Tennig Classic. Fans will surely recall last 
year’s exciting finals match, which pitted South African native, Amanda 
Coetzer against Mahwah favorite, Steffi Graf. Many anticipated a repeat 
of Coetzer’s Australian Open performance the previous year which earned 
her the nickname “The Little Assassin’ after a surprise victory over the 
then No. 1 ranked Graf. Despite an admirable effort in Mahwah, Coetzer 
ultimately lost in the finals 6-3, 6-3, allowing Graf to capture her sixth 
A&P Tennis Classic Title. 

Coetzer, who made her first Mahwah appearance at the Classic in 
1996, joins the A&P Tennis Classic field for the third time in her 11-year 
professional career. Coetzer joins teen superstar, Anna Kournikova, who 
previously committed to this year’s tournament, as one of the A&P Ten- 
nis Classic's top contenders. 

“We are pleased to announce Coetzer’s return to Mahwah to compete 
in this year’s tournament,” said John Korff, Tournament Director. “She 
earned a great deal of fan support here in Mahwah after last year’s 
geous performance against Graf, and it was obvious that she possesses 
p and a strong to the game. We expect her to 
once again be a top contender for this year’s A&P Tennis Classic title.” 

After her 1997 victory over Graf in Australia, Coetzer joined an elite 
list as one of only five players to defeat Graf three or more times in one 
calendar year. That year, she defeated Graf in the fourth round of the 
Australian Open, again in Berlin, and for the third time in the quarterfi- 
nals of the French Open. That same year, Coetzer earned a career high 
ranking of four, reaching the semifinals of two Grand Slam events (Wim- 
bledon and the French Open), and capturing the biggest title of her career 
at Hilton Head. Highlighting off her incredible season. she became the 
first player to win three Tour awards in the same year Most Improved 
Player, Diamond ACES, and the Karen Krantzcke Sportsmanship 
Award. À 
Currently ranked No. 14, Coetaer has captured a total of six WTA 
TOUR singles titles and seven doubles titles in her career, This year, the 
27-year-old reached the fourth round of the Australian Open and the 
finals of the Pan Pacific Open in Toky®. Coached by Nigel Sears since July 
of last year, Coetzer is the spokesperson for the WTA Tour's F.LRS.T. 
Serve school program. She was also @ member o! the South African Fed 


superstar Amanda Coetzer 


Cup Team in 1992-93 and 1995-97 and the South African Olympic Team 
in 1992 and 1996. 4 
The 22nd Annual A&P Tennis Classic, featuring mary of the biggest 
names in women’s professional tennis, opens this year on Monday, July. 
12th . The week-long tournament continues through Sunday, July 18th , 
at the Crossroads Corporate Center in Mahwah, New Jersey. For the sec- 
ond year, The Classic is proud to announce its association with the Unit- 
ed States Tennis Association as it hosts a $50,000 Challenger event, Qual- 
ifying rounds of the USTA Challenger, which features a field of 32 play- 
ers - all ranked between 50 and 150 - begins at Ramapo College on Fri- 
day, July 9th , through Saturday, July 10th , with the A&P Tennis Clas- 
sic moving to the Crossroads Corporate Center on Monday, July 12th . 
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did Somebody MN : 


Harry Coaxum, Asst. V.P., at 888/800-7257. 
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